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IRELAND TO-DAY AND IRELAND TO-MORROW. 


No good thing can come out of Ireland. Such, I find, is the woeful 
impression left upon many minds by the brilliantly clever Fortnightly 
articles upon “ Ireland of To-day.” It was some compensation, no 
doubt, that a less gloomy prophet promised brighter things for the 
**Treland of To-morrow.” But only those can rejoice with him who 
will not only accept Home Rule as inevitable, but will also recognise 
that its “logical outcome” is “a reconstruction of Ireland upon 
distinctly Irish lines.” 

I had hoped that the February number of The Fortnightly would 
have brought forward a writer worthy to take part in a discussion 
of such importance—one neither weighed down by the sombre pessi- 
mism of the first two articles, nor confined in his aspirations to the 
strictly limited hopefulness of the third. In the absence of the 
hoped-for article, I will try—as one whose life’s work brings him 
face to face with the adverse facts with which these writers deal— 
to throw some light from the standpoint of a plain, practical writer 
upon the subject of the controversy. 

It would be impossible, within the limits of a single article in 
which it is my main purpose to propound a definite programme of 
social and industrial improvement, to deal adequately with the three 
articles which are before me. I must, however, discuss briefly those 
propositions of two writers, which, if accepted, would do away with 
the necessity for, or determine the course of, all future efforts of 
reform. I say the two writers, on the assumption that “ X.” of the 
first two articles is one and the same person, though literary friends 
tell me this is not so. I will refer to the other writer as “ X. The 
Second.” 

“X.” describes Ireland as a country “ by nature poor,” and goes 
on to show how she is further impoverished by man. At the out- 
set, we are presented with a dismal catalogue of industries destroyed 
and resources undeveloped ; a grievance which he considers suffi- 
ciently accounted for by an “ unintelligently and perversely harmful 
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railway management .... under the blight of which Ireland 
withers.” 

Now this is by far the most important of “ X.’s” utterances and 
demands some examination. Unhappily, the figures “taken at 
random,” as he tells us, ‘from Dr. Bowles Daly’s book,’’ are hope- 
lessly inaccurate when compared with the latest official publications, 
Replying to an article in the Raihray News, “ X.’ admits that his 
authority is somewhat out of date. This makes it difficult to join 
issue with him in detail. We may pass by those industries and 
resources whose potentialities are known to be oratorical rather than 
commercial; but we cannot ignore his treatment of those upon 
which the wealth of the nation largely depends. 

First among these, ranks that big share of the English beef and 
mutton demand which Ireland still supplies. This trade is at 
present a live meat-trade. As with human so with bovine pas- 
sengers, the short rough Channel passage is much more harassing 
than the long ocean voyage, and the loss of condition in transit, 
owing to bruising and fright, is, in its total a serious discount upon 
our national earnings. Now, not only might this waste be saved by 
home slaughter, but many paying industries, of which the “ fifth 
quarter’ forms the raw material, might be started around the 
abattoirs, if a dead-meat traffic were adopted. Some of these indus- 
tries did exist under very different trade conditions, and “ X.” 
imagines that the railways are mainly responsible for their dis- 
appearance. The real difficulty to be overcome is worth stating 
because the restoration of these industries is not impossible, 

The trade at present is in the hands of a string of well-organised 
middlemen. Its transfer to a dead-meat trade not only implies a 
system of abattoirs in Ireland, refrigerating plant for land and sea 
carriage, and cold-storage arrangements in England, with the neces- 
sary staff for its distribution, but also the buildings, appliances, 
experts and operatives for all the subsidiary industries, without 
which the home killing would not be profitable. In fact, a directo- 
rate of all the talents is wanted, and it is equally necessary that the 
scheme should commend itself to the investor, who must go pretty 
deeply into his pocket to launch the enterprise. 

A scheme of the kind, attempted some ten years ago, which 
“X.” states that the railways killed, really failed because the 
farmers who were mainly interested declined to support it beyond 
giving to it their blessing and a promise to consign cattle, so long 
as they could get no better price elsewhere. The lesson of this article 
is for them. When the scheme is complete in other respects, if the 
carrying companies do not support it, then will be the time for bell, 
book, and candle, and “ X.’s” pen. 

Next in importance comes the dairying industry, in which, from 


(1) The Fortnightly Review, January, 1894, pp. 138—140. 
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the instance given, we are to infer a similar state of affairs. We 
are told that “the whole rich dairy district of the Blackwater has 
been driven out of the butter-making industry, because the charge 
for carriage from Fermoy to Cork (38 miles) was put at the wanton 
figure of 15s, 6d. per ton.” The actual rate is 7s. 6d., and the 
industry thrives. 

In the same offhand manner, upon the railways is cast the respon- 
sibility of the failure to develop the fisheries of the west and south- 
west coasts. Having taken a special interest in this problem as a 
member of the Congested Districts Board, I feel bound to testify to 
the willingness of the railways to meet every reasonable demand we 
have made upon them in connection with our scheme of develop- 
ment off the Galway coast. If our difficulties were only with railway 
rates and arrangements, we should be very near a solution of the 
problem. The decline of the industry to a large extent is a reaction 
from the bonus system in the past. The adverse physical conditions 
of these stormy coasts, the personal unfitness of a large portion of 
the seaboard population, their great poverty, and many other causes 
retard the progress of development. But the outlook is not 
unfavourable. 

Perhaps the most striking and, to the English mind, the most 
convincing of all “ X.’s” facts and figures are those which— 


‘tell the story of a town (Mountmeilick) on a railway fifty miles from 
Dublin . . . the centre of nearly a dozen diversified industries . . . now after 
half a century of railway domination, shorn of nearly half its population, with 
no industries save three petty establishments... and with the army of 
4,000 workers in and about its walls whittled down to a beggarly corporal’s 
guard of less than 150.” 


“X.” really ought to have supplemented his narrative with the 
5 
fact that Mountmellick was served by a canal and not by a railway 
until 1885, long after the industries had departed. Till then Mary- 
borough, eight miles off, now a comparatively prosperous little town, 
yas the nearest station. It would be hard to find a better instance 
of the fallacy, ‘‘ Post hoc ergo propter hoc.” 

I cannot go further into details of railway management,' nor follow 
«X.’s” similar treatment of our banking system. Iam not concerned 
to defend either the one or the other, and I daresay his criticisms, 
revised and moderated, might do as much good as his carelessness is 
calculated to do harm. It is hard to understand why he should 
compress the causes of our industrial and commercial disadvantages 

(1) ‘*X. The Second” thinks that the nationalization of the railways would be 
advantageous. Beyond question the aggregate directorate of our multitudinous 
systems is overmanned beyond the requirements of the country. Half a dozen good 
railroad men would be better than all the local talent out of which each railroad in 
suecession*constructs its board. But consolidation as a business venture, even if aided 
by a State loan, would probably be better than a system which imported the political 
element into the control and management. 
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into so small a compass, and then despairingly present us with a 
diagnosis which indicates a comparatively simple remedy. But 
let that pass. It is the whole attitude of “ X.” upon this ques- 
tion against which I venture to enter an emphatic protest. He 
knows—none better—how our energies are blighted by the preva- 
lent belief that an “alien” Government is the source of all our 
national misfortunes, and that a National Government would be both 
willing and competent to shower upon us every blessing which “ The 
Rhetoricians” have foretold. The mere transfer of responsibility for 
our industrial shortcomings, from one set of shoulders to another, 
simply fosters a vicious illusion ina new form. The hope of the future 
lies in exactly the opposite direction: in teaching the people that 
their destinies are not altogether controlled by agencies outside them- 
selves ; that railways and banks do not make and mar industries any 
more than industries make and mar railways and banks; that the 
evil of the alleged conspiracy between the carrying companies is 
trivial compared with the failure to combine on the part of those 
whose servants these companies really are; in short, that the Irish 
people must learn to rely upon themselves, and not be for ever crying 
out for help which many promise but none can give. 

And here I cannot refrain from indulging in a lamentation of my 
own over the cruel fate which seems persistently to pursue us, and 
to stamp the brand of failure upon the most able of our countrymen. 
Here, for example, is “X.,” apparently endowed in a high degree 
with most of those rare qualities which are needed for the great 
work of our national regeneration, yet debarred from usefulness in 
Ireland by certain strange characteristics of our race which are writ 
large in his criticisms of others. An almost phenomenal shrewdness 
of observation is no proof against the most glaring inaccuracies; and 
while he steps into the arena and literally mows down the windy 
warriors around him, he utterly fails to see how his weightiest blows 
swing round upon himself. His indictment against these men is, 
that they talk a great deal and do no good, and yet, so far as any 
practical issue is concerned, his own contribution is but the written 
for the spoken word. 

Of course this criticism would not be justified if the case for despair 
were made good. But when I come to the cardinal facts and figures 
upon which his counsel of despair is based, I find that, on his own 
showing, he ought to be engaged in the very work of regeneration 
which he argues to be hopeless. 

In analysing the population of Ireland, which he correctly places 
at about 4,600,000, he says:—‘ The agricultural class, in round 
numbers, comprises 935,000 people; the industrial class, 655,000 ; 
the domestic class, 255,000; the professional class, 215,000; the 
eommercial class, 85,000.” He then talks of “that fifth of the 
population which supports itself by agriculture,” and further on says: 
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“Tf the Irish farmer and his labourer made up three-fifths instead 
of one-fifth, there would be no need for despair.” There is clearly a 
confusion here. In an old-settled country a population in which 
three out of every five were either farmers or farm labourers is a 
hypothetical absurdity. The fact is, he has only accounted for 
2,145,000 persons, or less than one-half of the population. He seems 
to forget that his classification deals with “ persons of stated occu- 
pations,’ and of these, his one-fifth is considerably more than two- 
fifths. If he analysed the remaining 2,500,000 and had given 
agriculture credit for the proportion of this residue which it supports, 
he would, I think, discover that agriculture does actually support at 
least three-fifths of the population, and that, therefore, ‘‘ there is no 
need for despair.” * 

In this article I shall leave out the question of the northern in- 
dustrial centres. I think it would have been better if “ X.” and 
“X. The Second” had done the same. The former would then 
have avoided the mammoth generalization about female labour 
which takes no account of such facts as Harland & Wolff’s sbip- 
building yard, with its eight thousand workmen and its annual wages 
of over half-a-million sterling, and leaves out of view the whole 
difference in industrial character and habits between the two com- 
munities, ‘“ X. The Second” would not have told us that “ there is no 
material in Ireland with which to man large factories, or to attempt 
any industrial activity in a large way.”’ I shall assume that Ireland, 
as thus defined, is a purely agricultural country, and the whole life 
and interests of the people so essentially rural that their regene- 
ration must be sought primarily in connection with agriculture and 
the allied industries. This treatment of the question must be 
justified. 

I do not hold that the energies of the people must be for ever 
absorbed in a single industry. The surplus population which now 
migrates or emigrates must be provided with some resource at home. 
By such a limitation of even present possibilities, I know that I 
run counter to the whole stream of Nationalist oratory. One 
cherished item in the Home Rule programme is often vaguely termed 
“the development of the resources of the country,” and is some- 
times made to include the working of rich mines of gold and copper, 
coal and iron, factories utilising an abundant water-power to do all 
manner of things not generally specified, and, above all, the restora- 


(1) Of the total number of males aged twenty years and upwards, 54 per cent. are 
specifically returned as ‘‘ persons engaged in agriculture’’ ; and uf the males of that 
age of ‘specified occupations and conditions,’ 56 per cent. are ‘‘ persons engaged in 
agriculture.’’ These percentages are very close to three-fifths, and if the large number 
of males indefinitely returned as ‘‘labourers,’’ but who in reality are agricultural 
labourers, be included, ‘‘ persons engaged in agriculture,’’ and their immediate families 
directly depending on them, will be found to be considerably more than three in every 
five of the population. 
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tion of the woollen industry.’ With this last, in spite of its enormous 
difficulties, fully realised by “‘X. The Second,” I am heartily in sym- 
pathy, and indeed have done a little for it in the way of promotion. 
But the difficulty is, as he divines, personal not material, the defects 
being rather those of temperament than of technical capacity. My 
point is that a complete change in the industrial habits and character 
of the people is the essential condition upon which all material and 
social advancement must be founded. Capital and commercial 
enterprise will be forthcoming for every suitable industry when 
this condition is brought about, and not before. A new industry 
cannot afford to educate its workers in industrial habits as well as in 
specialised employment. The only possible way of meeting this 
primary difficulty is through the one existing industry. For every 
reason, therefore, the work of regeneration should commence with 
the great body of the people, whose dependence is and must for ever 
be mainly upon the land. 

If this position be sound, the problem may thus be stated: How 
can those, who must live by the land, be so transformed that 
they will make the most out of the land? What new light can be 
thrown upon this pressing matter of British and Irish concern, the 
well-being of our rural communities ? 

Clearly the situation demands the employment of some new social 
force. The force upon which I rely is agricultural co-operation. 
And let me at once discard as visionary, for the present at any rate, 
all comprehensive schemes of co-operative agriculture—that is, the 
amalgamation of holdings and equitable distribution of management, 
profits, and losses among all concerned. ‘There is something very 
unco-operative about the weather, which is alone sufficient to stamp 
such schemes as Utopian. But the application of co-operative 
methods to various branches of the farmer’s industry, which I 
advocate, is a distinctly realisable ideal. 

I have carefully watched the many attempts which have recently 
been made to improve the conditions of agriculture in Ireland. 
They all fail, either wholly or partially, not because those who offer 
light and leading are unenlightened themselves, but because, for 
want of voluntary association for mutual benefit amongst those in- 
terested, for want, in other words, of co-operation, the people do not 
derive permanent benefit from external aid, but only absorb actual 
gifts and ask for more. I must dwell for a moment on this point. It 


(1) Unfortunately neither “‘ native’’ nor ‘‘foreign’’ legislation can restore the 
industry which England legislated away with such shortsighted selfishness. In 1669 
the importation of live stock, meat, and dairy produce into England was prohibited, 
and we had recourse to sheep, and developed a prosperous woollen trade. In 1685 
commenced the policy of restriction by which this industry in turn was gradually 
destroyed. But a little study of our commercial history shows that the industry 
which was legislated away is entirely distinct from the modern manufacture. It was 
a home industry which the industrial revolution in England would have killed in any 
case. 
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is a matter of personal observation and experience that, if it is sought 
to improve the condition of the farming community in two given areas 
say by agricultural instruction—more can be done by a fairly en- 
lightened individual developing co-operation through local organisa- 
tion in one area, than by a powerful and competent central association 





acting upon the unorganised individuals of the other area. I cannot 
account for this, unless it be that, while habit dominates the indivi- 
dual, reason comes to the front when the individuals are organised. 
The work of that excellent body, the Royal Dublin Society, is a case 
in point. With its great prestige, large membership, including 
most of the leaders of thought in Ireland, its efficient staff, ample 
funds, and a Government subsidy, it is capable of performing well its 
chiet function, namely, the advancement of agriculture, and yet its 
greatest admirers will not claim for it that it has succeeded in effect- 
ing any marked or permanent improvement in the methods of the 
Irish farmer. Recently, for instance, they have expended much 
money and devoted a great deal of attention to the establishment of 
“example holdings” 
were induced by special and tangible advantages to subject portions 
of their holdings to a prescribed rotation of crops, seeds and manures 
being supplied gratis and other inducements being held out by the 
Society. The first of these holdings which I visited was in that 
well-known area of extreme congestion, the Swinford Union. Nothing 
could have been more convincing to one already convinced than the 
manner in which the produce of this plot towered over the sickly 
vegetable dwarf crops in the surrounding holdings.’ As a sad com- 
mentary upon the efficacy of this kind of “ object-lesson,”’ I noticed 
upon the portion of the selected holding which was not chartered, 
the same filthy domination of weeds as elsewhere prevailed. It 
is not ignorance which is responsible for this state of things. No 
improvement is visible, even where the majority of the male popu- 
lation migrate to labour on well-managed Scotch farms. It is an 
inherited demoralisation, which “ X.” says is hopeless, which “ X. 
The Second ” would cure by a sentimental revivalism, and which, I 
believe, can only be adequately dealt with by the people themselves 
under new influences, such as I am about to describe. Of these I 
can give an instance showing the effect that may be produced by a 
few fairly-enlightened individuals working through local organisation 
on co-operative principles. 

While the plan which I have long advocated was still untried, I 
was constantly assured that the whole co-operative idea was so alien 
to the instincts of the race that it would never assume a practical 


in congested districts, Selected small farmers 


(1) Here the bog-land is particularly adapted for mangold, a crop hitherto unknown 
in the district. One of the neighbours, whom curiosity had brought on a visit to the 
‘* Society plot,’’? remarked, mistaking the foliage for Virginia leaf, ‘Glory be to God, 
we’ll have cheap tobacco now.”’ 
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form. The only effective reply to this objection is one from expe- 
rience. 

Some five years ago, a few Irishmen who were deeply interested 
in this question came to the conclusion that no advance in the 
required direction could be made until the people were familiarised 
with the forms and practice of industrial association. We began to 
look about for some branch of the farming industry to which co- 
operation could be readily applied. For the business selected two 
things were essential. It must be one which could be rapidly 
improved through combined action, and it must be an enterprise 
which when embarked upon could not easily be abandoned. 

The dairying industry just then possessed all these requisites, and 
had the additional advantage of being one of prime national impor- 
tance. Ireland, by virtue of its unrivalled soil and climate, was once 
the greatest butter-producing country in the world. In the last 
twenty years she has fallen behind in the race, even to the extent of 
being beaten out of her home markets. The reason is well known. 
Like most large industries, that of butter making had had its revolu- 
tion. New machinery, costly but highly efficient, had enabled the 
factory product, notably that of Denmark and Sweden, to beat the 
home-made article both in quality and cost of production. After a 
while capital was naturally attracted by the material advantages 
which the abundant supply of Irish milk afforded, and the green 
pastures of the “Golden Vein” were studded by the snow-white 
“‘creameries”” which announced the transfer of this great Irish 
industry from the tiller of the soil to the man of commerce, The 
new-comers were able to secure the milk of the district at a price 
equivalent to its then value to the belated farmer, who deemed it 
advantage enough that he was saved the trouble of churning, while 
they realised enormous profits. Here was, at any rate, a definite 
substantial object for which to combine. The farmers had only to 
put together what money they could contribute and what credit they 
could command, to associate themselves into societies, and then, by 
means of co-operative organisation, to conduct their own business for 
their own profit. The difficulty was to induce them to do this, to 
induce them to adopt an organisation so efficient, so just to all con- 
cerned, that it would secure ideal co-operation and thus combine the 
advantages of democratic association with those of one-man manage- 
ment. 

The economic considerations were simple enough, and were quite 
patent to the farmers themselves. The social problem was the real 
difficulty. To all suggestions of co-operative action they opposed 
at first a hopeless non possumus. Their objections might be summed 
up thus: ‘They never had combined for any business purpose. 
How could they trust the committee they were asked to elect from 
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amongst themselves to expend their money and conduct their busi- 
ness? It was all very well for the proprietor with his ample 
capital, business experience, and free hand, to work with complicated 
machinery, and to consign his butter out of the reach of the local 
butter-buyer, and save the waste and delay of the local butter market. 
But they knew nothing of the business and would only make fools 
of themselves. And then, the promoters—they were not putting any- 
thing into the scheme—how much did they intend to take out?” 
and so forth. 

Space does not admit of a narrative showing the persistent and 
assiduous propaganda by which the difficulty had to be overcome. 
My own diary records attendance at fifty meetings before a single 
society had resulted therefrom. It was weary work for a long time. 
These gatherings were miserable affairs compared with those which 
greet our popular speakers. Sometimes, in spite of copious advertise- 
ment of the meeting, the prosaic nature of the proposals had got 
abroad and nobody met. It is enough here to give the result of our 
work as it stands to-day. This can best be told by a few figures 
taken from the auditor’s accounts for 1893. Unfortunately, the 
audits are not all completed, and therefore the figures are approxi- 
mate; but they are substantially correct. Some thirty-five societies 
have been organised, and of these, twenty-eight, with an aggregate 
membership of over 1,500, had completed a year’s working at the 
end of 1893. Of these twenty-eight, the balance sheets of three 
have not yet been made out; consequently, the totals which I give 
only relate to twenty-five societies. They show a paid-up share 
capital of £12,114 and a loan capital of £6,652. The buildings and 
plant, after liberal depreciation, are valued at £21,340. The butter 
made and sold during the year amounts to the goodly figure 
£128,880. Since the movement commenced, over £300,000 worth 
of butter has been made and sold. The societies are situated in the 
counties of Limerick, Cork, Carlow, Kilkenny, Tipperary, and Clare, 
while the counties of Wicklow, Wexford, and Donegal include dis- 
tricts in which similar organisations are in contemplation. 

The societies are not all, of course, equally prosperous, but so far 
not one has broken down, and for their aggregate prosperity the 
figures given speak. In October last they exhibited in the London 
Dairy Show, and in the classes in which they competed they carried 
off seven out of a possible eight prizes. ‘They are all organised under 
rules approved by the Co-operative Union with which we have got 
them to affiliate themselves in order to give sanction to the necessary 
discipline which we try to enforce. The Union, deeply interested 
in all attempts at co-operative production, and glad to see its principles 
applied to an agricultural population, has assisted us liberally in the 
expenses of organisation and supervision. It is hardly necessary to 
state that their liberality does not take the form of any bonus or 
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other support opposed to sound economic principles, nor does artificial 
help of the kind come from any other source. 

The societies keep uniform accounts and employ the same public 
auditor. We are fortunate in having been able to secure the 
services of Mr, R. A. Anderson, an Irishman of Scotch parentage, 
as organiser to the movement. He is a man of rare ability for the 
work, and his zeal and energy enable him to be on hand whenever 
the affairs of one of the scattered societies are in a critical state, an 
event, I am glad to say, of rapidly decreasing frequency. 

I hope the few facts and figures which I have given will enable 
readers to picture to themselves the revolution which has taken 
place in the all-important affairs of these associated farmers. 
Further details would interest but few. Broadly speaking, each dis- 
trict thus organised has entered upon a new industrial era. Socially, 
individualism has given way to co-operation, while, technically, all 
the latest scientific appliances have been introduced where the 
thermometer and the scales were hardly known before. 

The intention of the promoters of this movement with regard to 
future benefits to be sought by association, may be indicated in 
rough outline. Generally speaking, the task before them is the 
adaptation to the special circumstances of Ireland of methods pur- 
sued successfully by similar associations in foreign countries. It 
is a curious fact that the plan of organisation which, when we 
decided to commence with dairy farmers, we laboriously evolved in 
utter ignorance of what had been done elsewhere, turned out to be 
on lines almost identical with those which had enabled the Danish 
and Swedish farmers to compete so successfully with our friends in 
Ireland. We shall not have to toil thus unnecessarily again. Such 
associations as the farmers’ union in Westphalia and the syndicats 
agricoles in France furnish us with more feasible suggestions than 
we can put into practice in our generation. Among these, the most 
obvious are the co-operative supply of seeds, implements, manures, 
and all other commodities required in the agricultural industry, and 
the sale through the agents of the association of everything the 
farmer produces. It may be some little time before the organisation 
will be powerful enough to do its share in working out the revival 
of the industries already referred to in connection with the cattle 
traffic. I hope, however, that our farmers will be very soon so com- 
bined that it will not be necessary for the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals to interfere, as they have lately done, on 
behalf of our suffering cattle in the passage across the Channel. 

Through agricultural organisation alone can proper relations be 
established between carrying companies and the agricultural indus- 
try. Even in Ireland, railway companies are not as suicidal as 
“«X.” supposes. With more systematic marketing, to say nothing 
of increased production, cheaper transportation would follow. But 
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ordinary business negotiations between the bodies concerned are 
impossible now, as one of the parties interested has no voice. The 
business of the individual farmer does not admit of his making terms 
with the railways. It will be very different when the individuals 
are organised and the importance of the volume of their collective 
business has to be considered. 

Another important step in Irish co-operation has already been 
taken. The dairy-farmers, who, as I have related, had discovered 
what they could achieve by combining together for the production 
of their butter, determined, in 1892, to embark upon the more 
risky enterprise of trying to control and save the profits of its 
distribution. For this purpose they formed a Co-operative Agency, 
the capital being subscribed by the societies, which bodies were 
the only shareholders, In the dairy societies the profits of production 
are divided, pro rata, after interest on capital and the bonus for the 
workers have been provided, among the suppliers of milk, so that the 
farmer practically gets the profit that is made out of his milk. Simi- 
larly, as regards distribution, to the consigning societies belong their 
proper share of the profits made by the Co-operative Agency out of 
a charge for commission, and the farmer thus becomes his own 
middleman. The Agency is now a complete success, and is about 
todo a good deal more for its members than merely undertaking 
the sale of their butter. But what lends most significance to the 
progress of this last undertaking is the fact that its early days were 
very disastrous. Promoters of commercial enterprise based on 
co-operative production, well know the extreme difficulty of facing a 
loss while the venture is still young. There was a moment of dis- 
couragement and alarm, but in the end the societies decided that 
experience must be bought, and that having paid the price they had 
better use it. Due credit was given to them in the following 
extract from a recent circular of one of the promoters to the members 
of the societies. 


‘* In my own experience of industrial organisation I have never met with so 
much encouragement as I did when you decided not to give up your venture 
after its first difficulties, but to loyally support your committee in the work of 
reorganisation. I believe you will be rewarded for your confidence in each 
other.” 


Abroad, one of the prime objects of agricultual association is the 
promotion of farming interests in legislation, and we may trust to 
Irishmen, when organised, not to neglect this duty. In France, 
although the rural was twice as numerous as the urban electorate, the 
former had no political power. This was due simply to the fact that 
the industrial classes in the towns were fully organised, while those 
of the country had no organisation whatsoever. To remedy this 
state of things was the prime object of the promoters of the syndicats 
agricoles. Of course it will be pointed out that there is no analogy 
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between France and Ireland, because while in the former it is diffi- 
cult even to get the peasantry to the poll, in the latter country the 
rural elector is fully represented, and for political purposes is as 
organised as a flock of sheep. But those who look below the surface 
will see that this kind of organisation is not calculated to secure 
representatives with useful qualifications. From the point of view 
of this article, an analogy from another country, which tends to 
show that agricultural organisation must precede the effective repre- 
sentation of agriculture in politics, is most valuable. One of “ X.’s” 
chief reasons for despair is the growing domination in politics of the 
corner-boy-cum-publican element of the towns. His fears are at 
present natural, but this element would be swamped by the agricul- 
tural electorate if organised on industrial lines. 

Whether the spread of the movement which I have in view 
would stimulate legislative action in the direction of land purchase, 
I do not care to conjecture. Of two things I am certain. An en- 
larged peasant proprietary would facilitate the promotion of the 
movement, and agricultural organisation would add materially to 
the security of the State for money advanced. 

We want an Agricultural Department in Ireland quite as much 
as England, till lately, wanted a Labour Department, but I should 
like to see the farmers in a better position to advise as to the con- 
stitution and functions of such a body before it emerges cut and 
dried from the Chief Secretary’s office. We also sorely need agri- 
cultural education in a country whose soil, according to Mr. William 
O’Brien, “ has never been suffered to yield one-third of its natural 
increase.” + Here again, local associations, especially if federated in 
a central body, could not only make an effective demand for Govern- 
ment assistance, but could apply it usefully when provided. 

Co-operative insurance and co-operative credit are the only two 
other items I will mention now. The latter is of immense import- 
ance. In France, Italy, and Germany the great discovery that the 
farmer has a latent credit which is perfectly good as between him- 
self and those who are locally associated with him, but which is 
not available with the ordinary banking institution, has saved many 
a rural district from the grasp of the usurer, and placed agriculture on 
an equality with other industries in the matter of working capital. In 
view of the amount which has lately been written about People’s 
Banks, I will only here say that they would be a godsend to Ireland, 
but that they can only be safely established after the people have 
been familiarised with the methods of industrial and social organisa- 
tion, have been commercially educated thereby, and imbued with 
the mutual confidence which this education engenders. 

For what the experience I have gained is worth, I am of opinion 
that the rate of progress will rapidly accelerate. The ice has been 


(1) Irish Ideas, Longmans, p. 164. 
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broken. As far back as June, 1891, at a conference of delegates 
from tho eighteen co-operative dairy societies then formed, the 
chairman, speaking on behalf of the promoters, wus able thus to 
describe the progress and prospects of the organisation. 

‘« When we began to advocate co-operative dairying we were told by all our 
candid friends, more particularly by those who prided themselves on a special 
knowledge of the Irish character, that we were wasting our time, that we 
should never get the farmers to join together, as they would have no confidence 
in us, and that if they did combine, their societies would fly to pieces, as they 
would have no confidence in each other. Well, there was some reason in these 
fears, especially if we look back and never look forward. Some people were 
always reminding us of the conduct of certain Boards of Guardians, which, 
perhaps, without exaggeration, may be called unbusiness-like. I have great 
confidence in the feeling that men are dealing solely with their own property 
and their own affairs, as a potent agency to enforce the observance of business 
principles. Besides, there is a general determination among the new societies 
to exclude political and religious considerations in the conduct of their busi- 
ness.” 

The confidence here expressed has been fully justified in every 
detail by all that has happened since. Whatever disappointment 
may await our attempts to extend this movement as the nucleus of a 
great industrial revival, I shall always look back with keen pleasure 
upon the days when the sacrifice, enterprise, and mutual trust of my 
dairy-farming friends seemed like an oasis of deeds in a wilderness 
of words.: 

To those who may care to help on the movement, if may be 
worth while to explain that, while volunteers would be cordially 
welcomed, money can be given with the certainty that it will not 
be wasted. Our expenditure is mainly incurred in the salaries and 
travelling expenses of paid workers (to whom we are now competent 
to teach the work of organisation), expenses of meetings, &c. Per- 
haps some wealthy men, glad of an opportunity to do something 
for Ireland on non-political lines, or tempted to advance an 
experiment which might throw some light upon the pressing pro- 
blems of rural life in England, may give it a helping hand. I 
should like to ask a contribution from the Paris Funds, but I do not 
know to whom to apply ! 

I hope I have successfully resisted the conclusion of “ X.,’”’ who 
would predict that the work which I advocate must go the way of 
all things Irish. It remains to show why I do not bow to the fate 
which, according to “ X. The Second,” awaits all things not Irish. 
For it is quite clear that, from his point of view, my suggestions are 
clothed in that odious integument of which we have heard so much, 
the “ foreign garb.” 

The assumption that Home Rule of some kind must come need not 
be discussed.’ Still less am I here concerned with the party cleavages 


(1) A Parliament in Dublin would not bring back the social doings and expenditure 
of a resident aristocracy, unless the pockets of the latter were replenished, and steam 
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which “ X. The Second ” tells us are to keep things “distinctly Irish ” 
in a Dublin Parliament, should it ever be established. I find that 
Ulster Unionists who dread the inevitable domination of non-indus- 
trial interests in the Legislature, do not take much comfort in the 
reflection that when Parnellites and Anti-Parnellites fall out they 
will come by their own. SButall this belongs to the region of high 
politics, which I am anxious to avoid. I must also pass by the 
thoughtful suggestions of “X. The Second” upon economic ques- 
tions, because, deeply as I am interested in them, I have already 
trespassed too much with details upon the patience of readers, and 
must come at once to the broad principles upon which our rival 
remedies are based. 

In advocating industrialism I have no wish to set it up in oppo- 
sition to the national sentiment, but only to defend it from that 
exclusive Nationalism which would exercise a censorship over all 
principles and actions, political, social, and economic. I have never 
seen the “ Nationalist idea’’ better championed than in the third of 
these articles. The position taken up is simply and forcibly stated 
when the writer says:—‘“It seems to me to be broadly true that 
Ireland has suffered from an attempt to make her something not 
Irish, and the only possible hope lies in finding for her a political 
structure and a social economy which are distinctly National.” This 
necessity, we are to infer, arises from two main causes, namely, 
certain peculiarities of the Irish character, and the reality and 
abiding strength of the “national idea.” The two are so inter- 
dependent that they must be treated in close connection. 

As far as I understand “ X. The Second’s ” estimate of the Irish 
habits and character which have to be humoured in any scheme of 
political or economic reform, the main features to be taken into 
account are incapacity for organisation, dislike of responsibility, and 
want of initiative. The last is well put. ‘The Celt,” he says, 
‘will help some one else to do the thing that other has in mind, 
and will help him with great zeal and spirit, but he will not do the 
thing he himself has thought of.” Those who regard the Irish 
problem from a purely political standpoint may find its solution in 
«« X. The Second’s”’ aphorism that ‘the Celt does not want a Con- 
stitution—he wants a man.” There are more Laodiceans in Ireland 
than is generally supposed, who, if they could only secure the 
permanence of a benevolent despotism, would not care a straw 
whether the despot were of the Balfour or the Parnell type. But 
those of us who attach paramount importance to the social and 
economic sides of the problem, base our objections to Home Rule 
under the conditions laid down by ‘X. The Second,” largely on a 
belief that it would stereotype those qualities, accurately described by 


communication with England were abolished. I do not accuse ‘X. The Second”? of 
intending his reference to this contingency as a bait to the Dublin tradesman. 
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him, which we consider to be an insuperable barrier to national pro- 
gress. Under a spoon-feeding system of government it would be 
impossible to inculcate the doctrine of self-help and local organisa- 
tion in industrial life. For it should be noted that the spoon- 
feeding would not be a modern Socialistic development implying 
the highest kind of State organisation—the Irish being essentially 
individualistic in their ideas—but simply a concession to a national 
plea of helplessness, 

** X. The Second,” however, proceeds on the assumption that these 
qualities are so implanted in the Celtic race that they can never be 
eradicated. Many reasons may be given for believing otherwise, 
apart from the obvious reflection that the blood of the average Irish- 
man is by no means purely Celtic. I rely largely upon the latent 
adaptability of the Irish character to industrial life as it develops 
itself in other countries. Nothing can be more certain than that the 
survival of the defects in question can be traced to historical causes, 
to unhappy relations between the two countries, and, perhaps more 
than to any single other cause, to the old land system, the demoralising 
nature of which “ X. The Second” has so graphically described, not, 
however, without some expression of affection for its extravagances 
and regret for its abolition. But these conditions have disappeared, 
and their evil influence is now only acutely felt because the memories 
of the past are a powerful support of the agitation for Home Rule. 
These memories, we are told, find expression in the sentiment, 
“ Defiance to England,” which, economically stated, simply means an 
insane quarrel with our bread and butter. He notes “the pre- 
dominance over all others of this one standard by which men are 
accustomed to measure one another, and form their likes and dis- 
likes,” and is quite frank as to the paralysing effect of this state of 
public feeling upon industrial activity. 

And here some obvious questions must perplex those Home Rulers 
who walk so confidently over sands upon which they have not yet been 
called upon to build. Is it certain that the wit of man can devise a 
Home Rule scheme which will so settle the account with England as 
to abolish the raison d’étre of this admittedly vicious standard? If 
the defects which “‘ X. The Second ” points out are as unchangeable 
as the leopard’s spots—if the Irish must ever be, from a work-a-day 
point of view, the invertebrate creatures which he has described— 
can any system of government make such empty sacks stand? Is 
an electorate of Irishmen likely to select representatives who will 
furnish the material for, and give loyal support to, the universally 
admitted sine gud non of a strong Ministry ? And what would become 
of the national theory if—as seems almost a necessary conclusion 
from the premisses—the ‘ distinctively Irish ’’ system had to be ad- 
ministered by distinctively non-Irish ministers ? 

But even if my plan for overcoming the national defects were 
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preferable in the abstract to the plan of “‘X. The Second,” I shall be 
told that the movement I suggest can have no vitality, if for no 
other reason, because its advocates cannot even get a hearing. 
Rightly or wrongly, we are assured, one test is rigidly enforced— 
acceptance of and conformity with the national idea. Now, of this 
abstraction I take Mr. William O’Brien to be the arch-apostle, and 
he has recently given us a sufficiently clear statement of the view 
which I consider so fatal to Irish progress. He says :— 

‘‘The passion of Irish nationality is at least so genuine that it is of more 
importance than all the other elements of the Irish problem put together—that 
it regards arguments drawn from material success as of inferior force in the 
affairs of nations, and is capable of throwing material advantage to the winds 
altogether when they are only to be purchased at the sacrifice of national tra- 
ditions and aspirations.” 

These words occur in the preface of a work,’ the purpose of which 
is to afford to the British public “ some glimpse of the ideals which 
captivate youth and age alike in Ireland.” NowIdo not say that 
my countrymen are not prepared to make some sacrifice to satisfy 
“national traditions and aspirations,” or that, under this kind of 
guidance, they will not throw a good deal, which they ought to keep, 
“to the winds altogether.” But to suppose that this suicidal 
attitude would be persisted in after it became apparent that the 
“material advantages,” so recklessly promised by our popular 
speakers, were illusory, does us the injustice of adding stupidity to 
the catalogue of our national defects. Material inducements have 
ever been necessary to the success of Irish agitations, the land 
generally being the chief factor. In prosperous times agitation is 
abortive. The story of 1893 may be simply told. The people 
clamoured for a Home Rule Bill, they got a good harvest, and were 
as content as if they had asked a stone and received bread. Dark 
threats hang over the return of the Tories to power. They had better 
pray for fair weather. 

But quite apart from any temporary lull in political strife, no one 
who is in continual touch with the people can have failed to notice a 
very marked improvement in the industrial situation during the last 
half-dozen years. The division in the Nationalists’ ranks has weaned 
many a man from his belief in the all-sufficiency of merely political 
activity, and has made the people more amenable to projects of other 
kinds. They begin to see that their salvation must be worked 
out, and that a millennium cannot be talked in. There have been 
times when it looked as if we were going to fail. I often pass 
by the foundations upon which a creamery was not erected because 
an anonymous scribbler in a local paper (writing obviously in 
the interests of a proprietary creamery near by) called me an 
“exterminator,” and the proposed building “the Smith-Barry 
Creamery.” Our organiser was asked on one occasion, while he was 

(1) Irish Ideas. 
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addressing an assembly of farmers on the virtues of organisation, 
what his politics were, as he must understand that any butter made 
there must be made on strictly Nationalist principles. At another 
similar meeting a suitable water-power was rejected because the 
cement which lined the conduit leading to the water-wheel was 
supplied by a man who had taken a farm from which another had 
been evicted. But these little episodes belong to the Ireland of 
yesterday. In agreeable contrast with them I may mention the last 
meeting which I attended in a “congested district” of county 
Donegal. I was accompanied by my colleague on the Congested 
Districts Board, the Most Rev. Patrick O’Donnell, D.D., Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Raphoe, and Mr. Anderson. We were repre- 
senting the Board which had decided to encourage the movement, 
where practicable, in their territory, and to advance as a loan a por- 
tion of the capital, if the enterprise was locally supported and we 
could hold out prosnects of its permanence. I will only say of these 
meetings that the people flocked to hear us, fully expecting that we 
were about to announce a liberal expenditure of the Board’s money 
in the districts, if not to distribute it on the spot. At the end of 
the meeting, however, not only had the disappointment been over- 
come, but the people seemed as much interested in a scheme entailing 
hard work, enterprise, and risk of their small savings, as they had 
been eager before for the more immediate and tangible benefits. 
There is fine stuff in those Donegal folk, and the good bishop has 
taken the first step in their emancipation from a grinding poverty 
by a temperance movement which recalls the days of Father 
Mathew. So the work goes merrily on, and while the tar-barrels 
and brass bands are not in requisition, we can count wherever we 
go on a kindly reception and Irish hospitality. This is good enough 
for a prophet in his own country. 

The purpose of this article has compelled me to deal only with 
those qualities of our race which have particular bearing on the ques- 
tion of national progress. These happen to belong to the catalogue 
of defects. A wider survey would show that we are not so deplorably 
degenerated as “X.”’ would have us believe. I deny that emigration— 
which, if it must always be treated as a cause and not as an effect, 
has been, in spite of the suffering of its early days, the salvation of 
the race—has left us with a people physically below the average 
of the United Kingdom, while morally they stand very far above it. 
This is one of the cardinal facts upon which we ground our hope that, 
when once the great illusion, as we regard it, is dispelled, we shall 
see the speedy realisation of our own national aspirations. These 
we have learned to believe are inseparably bound up with England 
and the British Empire. A friendly rivalry in the markets of the 
one, and in the government of the other, is for us a worthy and 
satisfying ambition. Horace PLUNKETT. 
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Ir not unfrequently happens that a scientific discovery which 
promises to be both of importance and of interest, fails at the time 
it is first made to attract the degree of notice to which its merits 
entitle it and which it is destined ultimately to receive. The 
announcement may have been duly made, the evidence by which it 
is supported may have been duly set forth, and yet, for some cause 
or other, the attention of the public has not been arrested. This 
may happen, in fact it actually has happened, notwithstanding that 
the author of the discovery is already known as a competent autho- 
rity on his subject, and notwithstanding that the scientific Society to 
which he has communicated his discovery is universally recognised 
as most suitable for such a purpose. Nor are the causes hard to 
divine why such undeserved obscurity should for a time occasionally 
befall a new scientific doctrine. The facts announced may be so far 
in advance of their time that the knowledge requisite for their due 
appreciation may not be sufficiently widely diffused, even among 
that part of the community specially interested in such subjects. 
Every scientific man has, I am sure, often felt that a theory or a 
discovery, which at some periods in the course of his education he 
has viewed with indifference, has at other times presented to him so 
great a charm, that he finds it almost impossible to understand his 
previous phase of intellectual indifference. 

Of late years the study of the sun has received so much attention 
that our knowledge of the luminary has been greatly advanced. 
First, there came the epoch-making achievement of Stokes and 
Kirchhoff, by which the dark lines in the solar spectrum received 
their interpretation. Then those solar prominences which were only 
to be observed at first on the rare occasions of a total eclipse, were, 
by the ingenious contrivance of Janssen and Lockyer, brought 
within the scope of the astronomer at all times when the sun itself 
is visible and when the necessary state of solar activity is granted. 
About a quarter of a century ago the corona was regarded as having 
no more than a problematical existence. It did not then seem 
certain that the halo of glory by which the sun was seen to be 
surrounded during the precious moments of a total eclipse actually 
pertained to the luminary. It was sometimes thought that the 
corona had no real physical existence, but that it was merely an 
optical illusion, an effect, in fact, produced by the diffraction of 
light round the moon, when its dark body became interposed 
between the observer and the sun. But the several eclipses which 
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have happened within the last twenty-five years have established 
beyond all question the veritable nature of the corona as a mighty 
solar appendage. It is true, that even if we add together the 
durations of all the total eclipses which have happened since the 
reality of the corona was admitted, they do not exceed about half an 
hour. For not much more than twenty minutes all told have 
astronomers as yet succeeded in observing this object. However, 
a good deal has been learned as to its nature. Indeed, the minutes 
and seconds at the disposal of observers during a total eclipse is at 
present almost exclusively devoted to the corona. No doubt other 
phenomena are then visible, but as they can be seen without the aid 
which an eclipse renders, the attention of the men of science who 
journey to the ends of the earth to see an eclipse is entirely con- 
centrated on that particular part of the solar surroundings which 
can be observed at present by no other means. We say “at present”’: 
but there is some reason to hope that before long a scheme may be 
devised for the study of this most delicate solar feature, even despite 
the dazzling splendour of the disc of the sun which hides the 
feeble ‘radiance of its outer appendages. The marvellous success 
which has attended Professor Hale’s attempts to obtain photographs 
of the solar prominences and the solar facula seems to hold out a 
promise that the endeavours to represent the delicate streamers 
forming the solar corona may not always be fruitless. 

In the year 1866, a paper was presented to the Royal Society by 
the accomplished physicist, Dr. G. Johnstone Stoney, which con- 
tained an elaborate series of inquiries on the physical nature of the 
sun and the stars. It was written in those early days when Kirch- 
hoff’s prism had no doubt disclosed the presence of iron and of 
many other metals and metalloids in the sun, but the great impetus 
which solar discovery has since received had then hardly com- 
menced. Eclipses had not at that time been watched for and 
studied with anything like the attention which is now accorded to 
them, and the public interest in the physics of the great luminary, 
which is now so remarkable, can then be hardly said to have existed. 
This is probably the reason why this remarkable paper of Dr. 
Stoney’s failed at the time to attract so much attention as it 
deserved. But at the present day there can be no longer any doubt 
of its importance and scientific value. I have certainly no inten- 
tion to enter now into any full discussion of Dr. Stoney’s elaborate 
work. This would not be the place for such an enterprise. There 
is, however, one doctrine laid down by him which seems to me of 
so much importance that I now propose to discuss it in the fuller 
light of our recent knowledge. I do so all the more gladly from 
the fact which has recently been impressed upon me, that even 
among physicists, and even among those who have studied the sun 
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with the greatest attention and the greatest success, there seems to 
be no sufficient acquaintance with Dr. Stoney’s paper. Indeed there 
does not even appear to be a knowledge of the important physical 
result which he has been the first to establish. I therefore under- 
take to explain in this article the wonderful part which it seems 
that the element carbon plays in the construction of the sun, and 
especially in the discharge of its important function as a dispenser 
of light and heat. It is in Dr. Stoney’s paper that the peculiar 
significance of solar carbon seems to have been first indicated, and 
all that has since been learned with regard to the nature of the 
great luminary tends still further to strengthen the force of his 
reasoning. To explain this matter with sufficient completeness to 
make it thoroughly intelligible, it will be necessary to premise a few 
details with respect to the construction of the sun, so far as it is 
accessible to us. 

The examination of the solar exterior through a telescope does 
not exhibit the uniform surface which might at first be expected 
from its appearance to the unaided eye. The surface of the luminary 
has clearly a texture, so to speak: it is composed of more or less 
isolated portions, whether we choose to call them granules, or willow 
leaves, or solar clouds, or by any other term. The so-called spots 
of which we hear so much are seen to be openings from which the 
granules or clouds are, as it were, drawn aside. In some cases the 
spot appears to be nothing more than a glimpse between the circum- 
jacent glowing clouds into the comparative gloom of the solar interior. 
In other cases, the presence of the-so-called umbra or intermediate 
part in the inner margin of a spot, causes the decline in brightness 
from the brilliant general surface to the dark interior, to be more 
or less gradual. No doubt there are many debatable points as to 
the character and as to the physical interpretation of the spots, on 
which there is still a good deal of difference of opinion. It fortunately 
happens, however, that for our present purpose the questionable 
points need not concern us. It is sufficient to note a primary cha- 
racteristic of a solar spot as to which in these days there is not 
likely to be any dispute. There was a time, no doubt, when it might 
have been maintained, and, indeed, actually was maintained, that a 
spot was nothing more than some dark cloud in the upper regions 
of the solar atmosphere which intercepted the view of the bright 
surface lying beneath it and was exhibited to us as a black object 
projected against that surface. But this view could no longer be 
entertained when the spot was followed to the sun’s edge, whither 
it was conducted in the ordinary course of the solar rotation. If the 
spot were, indeed, merely an elevated dark cloud, then it is quite 
plain that when it reached the solar edge it must totally cease to be 
visible. The cloud in this case would stand aloof from the sun, and 
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could not be perceived for want of the brilliant background to 
shew it off. But it was found that the spots do not vanish as the edge 
is approached, they‘are, in fact, often seen quite close up to the edge; 
nay, further, it has sometimes happened that a large spot is actually 
caught at the very margin of the sun. In such a case the effect 
produced is that of a notch or “ bite” taken out of the bright cir- 
cular edge. Such an occurrence is a demonstration that the spot 
cannot be a cloud above the bright solar region, but that it must be 
an opening through it. 

The interpretation of the remarkable granular structure of the 
solar surface has now become apparent. It is ascertained that the 
luminosity is due to the bright clouds which float over the solar sur- 
face. The clouds are not generally continuous: there are more 
usually intervening spaces of various magnitudes. When these 
intervening spaces are considerable they are called spots, and in some 
cases the spots are great enough for a globe of the size of the earth to 
be passed through the aperture without touching either one side or 
the other; at other times, or in other places, the spaces between the 
luminous clouds are much smaller, and, indeed, are often suitably 
described as “pores.’’ In some of Janssen’s exquisite photographs 
obtained after an exposure of the hundredth part of a second, the 
porous structure of the sun is beautifully exhibited. 

We must now specially refer to the most striking circumstance 
connected with the constitution of the sun. The study of the spots 
has made us so familiar with it that its marvellous nature is apt 
sometimes to be lost sight of. We, therefore, direct emphatic atten- 
tion to the very singular fact that the internal part of the sun, of 
which we are permitted to obtain glimpses through the solar pores or 
through the openings in the interior of large spots, is of sooty black- 
ness when compared with the dazzling splendour of the solar clouds. 
In good solar photographs the umbra of a spot appears absolutely 
black. I am certainly not asserting that there is veritable darkness 
in these internal solar regions. Measured by an ordinary standard, 
intense light must be present. I make no doubt that the interior of 
a spot is really far more brilliant than any hall lighted by artificial 
illumination on the earth. Indeed, I do not doubt that even the 
blackest part of a spot has more light than that which our earth 
receives on the most glorious of summer days. The essential point 
for us to notice is, that whatever may be the intrinsic brightness of 
that at which we are looking in the interior of a spot, it is, at all 
events, dark, quite dark, by contrast with the surpassing glory of the 
glowing clouds on either side, between which our gaze is directed. 

Various circumstances show us that the luminous clouds encom- 
passing the sun lie in a shell of a thickness comparatively slight, 
when the dimensions of the sun are considered. Take, for instance, 
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a photograph which shows the granular structure in perfection. 
To be visible from the distance at which we see them, each of these 
granules must have a diameter, let us say, of about a thousand or 
two thousand miles. Each granule, in fact, represents an area which 
on this earth would be comparable with the territories of a mighty 
kingdom, or even of a continent. <A cloud of the size of England on 
the sun would perhaps be only discernible as the minutest point of 
light. Let us, however, take the case in which the granules have a 
diameter of a thousand miles each. It is, of course, obvious that 
we can only see those dimensions of length and breadth which are 
presented to us; we cannot directly measure the depth of each little 
cloud. There are, however, many scores of thousands of these 
cloudlets to be seen, and as they all seem much of the same shape 
we may feel pretty confident that we are not looking at rod-shaped 
objects turned endways towards us, There cannot be a doubt that 
we may safely estimate the depth of each granule as a dimension 
resembling on the average the length and the breadth of the objects 
which are measured by us. We thus see that the solar cloudlets are 
generally presented as more or less irregularly globular objects a 
thousand or more miles in diameter. 

The photosphere, which is the term which astronomers apply to 
the shell or stratum that contains the luminous clouds, is thus seen 
to consist of floating cloudlets of dimensions comparatively small, 
when the diameter of the photosphere is considered. We do not say 
that there is only a single layer of these objects, but it is plain that 
the total thickness of the stratum must be of insignificant dimen- 
sions relatively to the radius of the sun. Dr. Stoney, in his paper 
to which I am referring, speaks of the photospheric shell as a “ film” 
encompassing the interior ofthe sun. I do not see that we have any 
means of determining the thickness of the shell accurately, but to do 
so is not essential for us. It may be that the photosphere bears the 
same ratio to the bulk of the sun that the delicate skin of a peach 
bears to the luscious interior. It may be that the rind of an orange 
bears a proportion to the fruit inside, which represents the relation 
of the cloud-bearing stratum to the internal parts of the sun. In 
this latter case we may imagine that each of the photospheric clouds 
would be small in comparison with the thickness of the entire shell. 
In this case, too, the clouds must of course be much more sparsely 
distributed throughout the extent of the shell, for otherwise they 
would not permit us to obtain any glimpses whatever of the interior. 

And now we are able to state the remarkable problem which the 
sun presents. We see that the radiation of the sun, both as to light 
and as to heat, is almost entirely dispensed from the clouds of the 
photosphere. We see that these clouds are contained in a shell which 
lies in the outer parts of the sun. We see that the interior of the 
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sun is comparatively dark, that even through the pores, and through 
the spot openings, it transmits but little radiant light and but little 
radiant heat. There is, however, no reason to think that the internal 
parts of the sun are less hot than these photospheric clouds to which 
we owe so much. Indeed, the contrary is, and must be, the case. 
We know that a heated body like the sun must be hotter in the inside 
than it is on the outside. We know that from the outside inwards 
the temperature on the whole gradually increases, and thus we learn 
that the dark inner regions of the sun, of which we obtain glimpses 
through the openings in the spots, must be actually hotter than the 
dazzling clouds of the photosphere. Here, then, we seem almost in 
the presence of a paradox. It is not from the hottest part of the sun 
that the heat or the light is chiefly dispensed. If the photosphere 
were removed it seems that a portion of the sun far hotter than the pho- 
tosphere would then be fully exposed. It is, however, almost certain 
that in such a case the light and heat we get from the sun would 
drop to the tenth part, perhaps to the hundredth part, or even to 
some smaller fraction of that copious radiation which we now enjoy. 
It is quite plain that the inhabitants of this earth are indebted, not 
merely to the fact that there are vast supplies of heat stored in the 
sun, but to the circumstance that the photosphere is of such a parti- 
cular constitution that it is enabled to transmit to us some of that 
wealth of energy, which without the assistance thus rendered the sun 
would apparently experience much difficulty in getting rid of. 

And thus we are brought face to face with the great problem as to 
what particular element it is whose presence confers on the photo- 
spheric clouds that remarkable property which is of such vital 
importance tous. This is the problem which Dr. Stoney has attacked 
and of which he has offered the solution which seems to answer all 
the requirements. It is my object to set forth some account of this 
remarkable extension to our knowledge, which, even though it was 
made many years ago, appears to be still unknown to many to whom 
such matters are of interest. There is the more justification for 
treating of the subject at the present time, because recent researches 
have tended in a remarkable manner to confirm the doctrines first 
enunciated by Dr. Stoney. 

The analogy of the luminous cloud, in the sun, to the watery 
clouds in our own atmosphere, may be first referred to. The vapour 
of water is well known to be diffused in more or less abundance 
throughout the whole depth of the air. Under certain conditions 
of temperature and of the quantity of water present, this vapour may 
be condensed into clouds, and may thence be precipitated in rain. 
Under other circumstances the clouds are again dissolved into vapour 
according to the ever-varying conditions of the air. The transition 
of water from the form of vapour to the form of clouds is effected 
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by a process of condensation, when the vapour, finding itself at a 
cooler temperature than is compatible with its retention of the 
gaseous form, passes into the liquid state. Each molecule of the 
vapour thus allies itself with other neighbouring molecules, and so a 
little bead of water is formed and the myriads of beads thus arising 
constitute a cloud. It may be, indeed it probably is the fact, that 
the nucleus of each little droplet, around which the molecules of 
watery vapour cohere, is provided by some minute particle of floating 
matter, such as one of the motes with which the atmosphere, even 
when purest, is still largely tenanted. But the essential point for 
us to notice in our present inquiry is, that the ordinary atmospheric 
clouds acquire their special character from the presence of a single 
substance, namely, water. To an observer in remote space who should 
view the earth as a whole, it is the atmospheric clouds which would 
present the most conspicuous features. They would be the objects 
that would command most special attention, just as from our point 
of view it is the clouds, perhaps of water also, which are the chief 
features on Jupiter, and just as the photospheric clouds are the 
chief features in the sun. Of course I do not for a moment suggest 
that the same elements which form our clouds are also the consti- 
tuents of the solar clouds. The simplest consideration of the facts 
of the case would indeed preclude such a view. But the illustration 
is of use, inasmuch as it suggests that as a single material suffices to 
produce the characteristic terrestrial clouds, so a single material may 
suffice to produce the characteristic solar clouds. 

Let us then see if we have the necessary data for ascertaining 
what this solar material must be. We are first confronted with the 
fundamental question as to whether it is likely to be composed of 
elements found on the earth. There was a time, no doubt, when it 
might have been urged that in all probability the solar elements 
were so far different from any bodies known to terrestrial chemists 
that the solar clouds must be constituted of something altogether 
beyond our cognizance. But this view cannot be sustained in the 
present state of science. Nothing is more remarkable in the recent 
advance of knowledge than the clear demonstration of the funda- 
mental unity between the elements present in the celestial bodies 
and those elements of which the earth is composed. It is, no doubt, 
true that we have found grounds for believing that there may be 
one or two elements in the sun which we do not find here. We 
have, indeed, assigned to these dimly-discerned elements the hypo- 
thetical names of coronium and helium. But even if such bodies 
exist at all, they are certainly wanting in the essential qualities that 
must be attributed to any element which purports to be the active 
component of the photospheric clouds. There cannot be a reasonable 
doubt that the sun is mainly composed of elements both well known 
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and abundant on the earth. It is clearly among these known 
bodies that it is our duty to search for the characteristic photospheric 
material. 

As the terrestrial clouds consist of water, they are derived not 
from a simple element, but from a composite body formed of the 
gases, oxygen and hydrogen. The multitude of composite bodies is, 
of course, innumerable, and the task of searching for the solar 
constituent would therefore seem to be an endless one, unless we 
were in some way enabled to restrict the field of inquiry. This is 
just what the vast temperature of the sun permits us todo. It is 
well known that at a heat resembling that at which the photosphere 
is maintained, chemical compounds cannot in general exist. Ordinary 
chemical compounds exposed to temperatures of such elevation are 
instantly resolved into their elementary components. It is thus 
manifest that in the endeavour to find the photospheric material we 
have not to scan the illimitable field of chemical compounds, we 
have only to consider the several elementary bodies themselves. 

Thus, at once the research is narrowed to a choice among some 
sixty-four different materials, this being about the number of the diffe- 
rent elementary bodies. Most of them have already been actually 
detected in the sun, and it is very likely that the others do really 
exist there also in some part or other of the sun’s mighty volume. 
The mere presence of an element in the sun is, however, a very dif- 
ferent thing from the presence of an element in the photospheric 
clouds. There are many materials in the earth, but only one forms 
the clouds of our atmosphere, so there may be many materials in the 
sun, but only one of them may be required to give character to the 
photospheric clouds. 

We shall be guided in the selection of the right material by the 
fundamental properties which the effective constituent of the glowing 
clouds must possess. It must plainly be of the’ most refractory or 
infusible nature, for it will be noted that the photosphere only 
derives its capacity to radiate white light—that is to say light of 
every hue—from the fact that the incandescent particles from which 
the light is dispensed must be at least liquid, if not actually solid. 
No truly gaseous body could emit light possessing the properties of 
photospheric radiation. We thus see that whatever be the photo- 
spheric material, it must be something which is able to remain a 
liquid, if not indeed a solid, while at a temperature still so high that 
the other constituents of the solar atmosphere are retained in the 
form of perfect vapour. 

As an example of a material of which the solar clouds are certainly 
not composed, we may take the case of iron. This element requires, 
of course, a powerful furnace to transform it into a liquid, and at a 
still greater temperature it is known to pass from the liquid form to 
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the gaseous form. In this gaseous state it is extremely abundant in 
the sun, as is evident from the fact that many hundreds of lines in 
the solar spectrum are thus accounted for. But it seems certain that 
the photospheric material must be composed of something much 
more infusible than iron—of something, that is, which will have 
passed into the liquid state from the gaseous state at a temperature 
which suffices to retain iron in a gaseous condition. This at once 
cuts iron off from the inquiry as well as all those elements which are 
more fusible than iron. Indeed, we may at once take the further 
step and say that no metal at all can fulfil the conditions that will 
be necessary. The field is thus restricted to the metalloids. 

The list of possible substances receives a further reduction by the 
application of the important principle which Dr. Stoney was, I 
believe, the first to develop in his paper already referred to. In our 
endeavour to understand problems of so complex a nature as those 
which the sun offers, where the conditions as to temperature and as 
to pressure are so totally different from anything which we can 
observe around us on the earth or from the experiments which we 
can try in our laboratories, there is a particular advantage to be 
gained from any guidance which the laws of dynamics can afford. 
These laws here come to our aid in a very significant manner. They 
provide us, in faci, with another criterion by which we can sift out 
from the remaining list of possible bodies that one element of which 
it now seems certain the photospheric clouds must be mainly com- 
posed. 

Here we must resort to that molecular doctrine of the constitution 
of gases which is now universally accepted. It teaches us that a gas 
is composed of myriads of molecules darting about, each molecule 
travelling quite freely except during those numerous but brief 
intervals when, by a collision or encounter with some other 
molecule, it is deflected from its path. It is an essential part of this 
doctrine that the average velocity with which the molecules are 
animated depends upon the temperature. The higher the tempera- 
ture the greater the speed with which on an average each molecule 
hurries along. 

For our present purpose it is essential to consider the case of two 
different gases at the same temperature. The velocities of the mole- 
cules are not, on the whole, equal in the two gases. It can be 
shown that the molecules of the gas constituted by an element with 
a low atomic weight will have, on the average, a higher velocity 
than is possessed by the molecules of a gas which, though at the 
same temperature, has a higher atomic weight. Thus, for instance, 
one gas might have molecules which were moving on the average 
about as swiftly as a rifle-bullet, while another gas at the same tem- 
perature but of less atomic weight would have an average speed 
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correspondingly below that of the rifle-bullet. It is especially 
important to notice that in the case where different gases are mixed 
together, the several molecules of each are animated by an average 
velocity appropriate to that particular gas if it had been isolated and 
maintained at the temperature of the mixture. Thus, at the present 
moment the molecules of oxygen and nitrogen in the air which we 
breathe being at the same temperature, are nevertheless by no means 
moving with the same average velocities. It is certain that, on the 
whole, the molecules of nitrogen are moving with a greater average 
speed than is pursued by the molecules of oxygen. At the freezing 
temperature we may think of the average speed of the molecules of 
oxygen as about fifteen hundred yards per second, and of nitrogen as 
being a little greater. 

The molecular constitution that we have attributed to elements 
which are gaseous at ordinary temperature, may also be ascribed to 
the gases into which other elements are transformed when the neces- 
sary supplies of heat have been forthcoming. The vapour of iron, 
no less than the vapour of water, is composed of molecules which are 
darting about with velocities depending for their average value both 
upon the temperature of the vapour and upon the mass of the mole- 
cule of iron. At the exalted temperatures which reign in the 
interior parts of the sun, substances even more refractory than iron 
must yield to the temperature to which they are exposed, and pass 
from the solid to the gaseous state. An object so infusible as a 
diamond, which of course is only crystallised carbon, would have to 
surrender its unrivalled hardness at the internal solar temperatures. 
It would not, indeed, be permitted to remain in a soft or even in a 
fluid state, the velocities of its molecules would be such that the close 
association with the neighbouring molecules characteristic of the 
solid or the liquid state of matter would be no longer possible. The 
several molecules of the diamond would, in the interior of the sun, 
apparently roam about with the freedom enjoyed by the molecules 
composing any ordinary atmosphere under like conditions of pressure. 

The essential property of carbon, so far as our immediate object is 
concerned, consists in the fact that a molecule of this element, be it 
either in the solid, the liquid, or the gaseous state, has but a small 
mass when compared with the molecules of most other elementary 
bodies. We have reason to believe that each molecule of the same 
element always has the same mass, and that different elements have 
in general different molecular masses. It happens that the mass of 
a molecule of carbon is much less, not only than that of a molecule of 
iron, but even than that of a molecule of oxygen or nitrogen. I do 
not, of course, assert that the molecule of carbon is lighter than the 
molecule of any other element. That is not the case. The molecule 
of hydrogen, for example, is much lighter than that of carbon. 
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Indeed, the element just named has the lightest molecule of any 
terrestrial substance. Out of the sixty-four elements there are, 
however, only five with a less atomic weight than carbon. 

But what it concerns us specially to notice is that among elements 
which may be deemed refractory, that is to say, among elements 
which retain the solid or the liquid state until a temperature has 
been attained high enough to drive most other substances into 
vapour, the molecular mass of carbon is exceptionally small. We 
may, in fact, assert that so far as elements which are likely to exist 
in abundance on the sun are concerned, the case of carbon is unique. 
This element combines an excessively high refractory nature with an 
excessively low molecular mass. It will not be hard to deduce from 
these facts Dr. Stoney’s very remarkable conclusion that carbon is 
the effective constituent of the clouds in the photosphere. It is, in- 
deed, very interesting to trace out the ingenious line of reasoning by 
which this conclusion is established. I shall here give an outline of 
the argument. 

Picture the condition of affairs in the upper part of the solar atmo- 
sphere, where the vapours of many elements are commingled. At 
the same distance from the centre of the sun we may assume that the 
temperatures are equal. This being so, the several molecules of the 
different elements in the mixture will be moving with varied veloci- 
ties, corresponding on the average to their various molecular weights. 
Specially noticeable among them will be the molecules of carbon. 
They are in great abundance, and they are distinguished from the 
great majority of the substances with which they are associated by 
the high speed at which they are generally darting along. Their 
motions are of course pursued in every direction, myriads of mole- 
cules are flying downwards, myriads are flying horizontally, myriads 
are flying upwards. It is these last which are at present important. 

As a:nolecule is flying upwards it experiences not alone all the 
chance encounters with the other molecules, but it is also directly 
subjected to a reduction of its velocity in consequence of the gravi- 
tation of the sun. That gravitation is vehement in proportion to 
the great mass of the sun. Thus the attraction of the sun on the 
molecules must be about twenty-five times the attraction which the 
earth exerts on bodies near its surface. Those molecules which 
move comparatively slowly must in their occasional vertical flights 
respond to the solar attractions more promptly than the molecules 
better endowed with velocity. It thus appears that when the mole- 
cules of carbon happen to be darting upwards and outwards from 
the sun, their comparatively high velocities will enable them to 
attain generally greater altitude in the solar atmosphere than is per- 
mitted to the molecules of a less lively character. Thus we see that 
the molecules of carbon will on the whole tend to soar aloft to 
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greater altitudes than are attained by the majority of solar 
materials. 

This consideration excludes a number of elements from possible 
participation in the clouds of the photosphere. Their molecular 
velocities are not sufficient to maintain them at the necessary alti- 
tudes. But among the elements which are permitted to elevate 
themselves sufficiently, carbon now assumes a distinctly prominent 
position in virtue of the other remarkable property of this element 
to which we have referred. It is certain that the greater the dis- 
tance from the solar centre, the lower must be the temperature to 
which the materials are exposed. No doubt in the interior of the 
sun the temperature is so high that even carbon must be there 
permanently gaseous. But at a sufficient altitude above the sun’s 
surface or, to speak more accurately, at a sufficient distance from the 
sun’s centre, the temperature is low enough to permit the carbon 
vapours to return to the liquid state and thus gather into the beads of 
liquid glowing carbon which forms the luminous cloud. What then 
happens is clearly of the following nature. The high velocities of 
the carbon molecules are ever and anon conducting them to eleva- 
tions in the solar atmosphere, where the temperature is sufficiently 
low to reduce the carbon vapours to the cloudy state which they are 
so prone to assume. Herein lies the essential difference between 
carbon and the other elements. In the first place many of the ele- 
ments never possess sufficient molecular velocities to carry them in 
any large quantities into the elevated regions. In the second place, 
among the elements which can attain sufficient altitudes carbon is 
the most refractory, and therefore would be the first to take that step 
in condensation implied by its transformation into a cloud. 

On these grounds Dr. Stoney has concluded that the same element, 
which is the great source of artificial light in almost all forms on 
this earth, is also the source of solar light. Our conception of the 
important functions of carbon in the universe is thus greatly 
extended. 

Rosert Batt. 




















A POOR MAN’S BUDGET. 


THE memorial sent to Sir William Harcourt on the 12th of January, 
signed by ninety-four Commoners, with Mr. Labouchere, Mr. 
R. T. Reid, Q.C., and others at their head, taken together with the 
well-known fact that the closing financial year is a lean one from a 
Chancellor’s point of view, was a sign of the interest attaching to, and 
the expectation centred on, the story which Sir William will shortly 
have to tell. That memorial, towards the end, urges the Chancellor 
to produce “‘a poor man’s budget,” and without any circumlocution 
declares that ‘‘ for many years the budgets have, more or less, been 
rich men’s budgets.” In what follows an endeavour is made to state 
the facts with regard to the revenue and the incidence of the taxes 
and imposts from which it is drawn, thereby affording the reader an 
opportunity of judging the merits of the plea made to Sir William 
Harcourt by the Radical Members. 

To clear the way, it may be well to remark that the question in 
hand concerns not the expenditure, but the revenue; else it would 
be necessary to take into account the sums borrowed under the Naval 
Defence Act. But to ascertain the revenue for the year ending the 
31st March, 1893, we turn to the latest official document and find 
the following table :— 


AaceEcats AMOUNT OF REVENUE, 1892—3. 



























































| 
. Aggregate | Repayments, Net . ‘ aa | 
Heads of Revenuc. Gross Receipts. P * tog Receipts. Collection. | Net Produce. | | 
| ae = “ iti = 
Customs :— | £ | £ | 
Imperial . . ° | 19,619,291 
Local Purposes . . | 20,083,039 191,096 | 197,700 (| 929,159 | 18,969,784 
To Isle of Man. | | 74,952) | | | 
| | | 
Inland Revenue :— ee 4 7 
ss { Imperial . | 25,876,703 593,569 | 25,283,134, | 
excise i Local . | 4,601,829 7,895 re 593, 934 
St: ( Imperial 14,268,051 479,668 | 13,788,383 | 
oP 3 Local . 2,398,030 — | 2,398,030 1,938,000 | 60,001, 981 | 
Land Tax . 1,047,036 22,323 | 1,024,713 | 
House Duty . | 1,412,485 974 | 1,411,511 | 
Income Tax .  . | 13,925,112 | 485,536 | 13,439,576 
| | 
Total Inland Revenue :— | ‘ | | —— pa - 
Imperial . ‘ . | 56,529,387 | 1,582,070 | 54,947,317 ) : i ; 
Local ; ; | 6,999,859 | 7,895 6,991,964 § 1,938,000 | 60,001,281 | 
| | 
Post Office and died a ~| Oa 
Service . . 14,789,757 | 1,708,396 | 13,086,361 | 10,237,005 | 2,849,356 | 
| 
- = Se een |e eee 
Grand Total :— | 
Imperial Revenue . ) | 87,652,969 | 
To Local Purposes . ‘| 98,402,042 | 3,484,457 | 7,189,664 | | 13,097,164 | 81,820,421 | 
Due to Isle of Man .) | 74,952 J 
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It is usual to distinguish between the moneys drawn from taxation 
and those received from the departments, such as the Post Office, 
Telegraphs, Crown Lands, Interest, &. Thus, if we deduct 
£13,086,361 from the net receipts, amounting to £94,842,633 
(omitting the sum for the Isle of Man), we get £81,756,272 drawn 
from taxation in 1892-3. The sources of this huge sum may be 
shown as follows :— 


REVENUE FROM TAXATION, 1892—3. 


£ 
16,050,169 


1. Spirits—British . 
2. os Foreign 4,290,252 
3. Beer. ‘ i “ . 9,853,305 
4, Wine . ‘ ‘ ‘ - 1,268,491 
Total from Drink = 31,462,217 
5. Tobacco ‘ 10,124,435 
6. Tea, Cocoa, Coffee, ond Chicory 3,745,444 
7. Dried Fruits . ‘ - 2 345,464 
8. Other Customs Duties . ; 33,451 
9. Excise, Licenses, &c. ‘ 3,983,048 
10. Stamps (Death sean &e.) 16,186,413 
11. Land Tax ‘ 1,024,713 
12. House Duty . ° ‘ 1,411,511 
13. Income Tax . ‘ ° - 13,439,576 = Total £81 756,272 





Of this total of £81,756,272 raised from taxes, £74,566,608 were 
applied to Imperial purposes, and £7,189,664 granted as aids to 
local taxation. 

To discover the incidence of this great burden—a burden equal 
to about 44s. a head of the population, or £11 to each family—it is 
necessary to take the total raised from taxes, and to examine and 
classify the various items of which it is composed. It is impossible 
to fail to notice the pre-eminent place of drink in the table, for no 
less than 313 millions flow to the Exchequer by means of the 
people’s thirst. Of every £8, drink contributes £3 to the taxes. 
Tobacco yields just one-eighth of the taxes, The other chief items 
are seen to be the stamps, which include the death duties, yielding 
well over 16 millions, and the income-tax, which brings in 134 
millions. Tea, and a few other articles of food, still contribute the 
very substantial sum of 4 millions. Licenses, land tax, and house 
duty, though occupying a minor place, should by no means be dis- 
regarded, especially in connection with the recently-made Radical 
proposals. In classifying the items of the above table into indirect 
and direct taxes, Number 9 calls for special notice. The excise 
licenses, though paid directly, can scarcely be, for the most part, 
classed with the direct taxes. Of the £3,983,048 raised by them, 
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quite £2,500,000 are consequent upon the indirect imposts on wine, 
beer, spirits, and tobacco, and we here add the proceeds of these 
dependent charges to the more unquestioned indirect ones. The 
£81,756,272 raised from taxes and imposts are then found to be divis- 
ible into £48,211,011 indirect and £33,545,261 a direct burden upon 
the taxpayers. Of this state of things the Radical Members of Par- 
liament say :—‘‘ We believe it is incontestable that the principle of 
adjusting the burden of taxation according to the ability to bear it, 
is flagrantly violated in our present fiscal arrangements. The propor- 
tion of their income paid in taxation by the poor is greater than 
that paid by the rich. . . .” Is this so? 

The Population of Great Britain and Ireland, according to the 
1891 Census, analysed according to Occupation, may be given as 





follows :— 
POPULATION AND THEIR OCCUPATIONS. 
| rg ry 
Englandand | Per Per Per United Per 
Wales. cent. Scotland. cent, Ireland. cent. Kingdom, cent. | 
NES Nicasit wall 
| | 
| Professional . 926,132 | 3:2} 111,319] 2°8 207,831 ; 4°4] 1,245,282 | 3-3 
Domestic ‘ 1,900,328 6°6 | 203,153 5°0 238,215 5:1 2,341,696 6°2 
Commercial . | 1,399,735 | 4°8 180,952 | 4:5 95,446 | 2°0 | 1,676,133 | 4:4 
Agriculture | | 
and Fishing 1,336,945 4°6 | 249,124 6°2 940,621 | 20°0 | 2,526,690 6°7 
Industrial . 7,336,344 | 25°3 | 1,032,404 | 25°6 657,154 | 14:0 | 9,025,902 | 23-9 
Unoccupied . | 16,103,041 | 55°5 | 2,248,695 | 55°9 | 2,565,483 | 54°5 | 20,917,219 | 55°5 
| (including the | | 
children) —— — - 
Total . | 29,002,525 | 100 | 4,025,647 | 100 | 4,704,750 | 100 | 37,732,922 | 100 
Per cent . 768 | | 10-7 125 | | 100 | 
| 








The above table may be accepted as correct for general purposes. 
It offers very interesting information relative to the three kingdoms 
in their financial and other relations. Our purpose, however, need 
not lead us much beyond the column giving the totals for the United 
Kingdom. Of the total population of 37,732,922, there were in 
January, 1891, as many as 975,456 paupers. It is found that of the 
20,917,219, who are classed as unoccupied, there were 20,508,182 
who were not above fifteen years of age, leaving 409,037 who may 
be placed among the well-to-do folk. Though it is quite impossible 
to draw any firm conclusions respecting the material comforts of 
the classes tabulated, yet it does seem that a sufficient indication of 
that comfort may be deduced from the table. By placing the profes- 
sional, and the 409,037 unoccupied, among the propertied or well- 
to-do classes, together with 416,365, one main division of the com- 
mercial class, we get about 2,070,684 as the total of these favoured 
ones. Deducting the 20,508,182 under fifteen years of age from the 
remainder, we get 15,154,046, the probable number of the sons of 
toil. We then get the following result, say :— 
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Under 15 ‘ : 20,508,182 Non-taxpayers 
Workers ‘ : 15,154,056 — 
Well-to-do .. 2,070,684 f ~**PAyers. 


37,732,922 Total. 


But it would be a mistake to conclude that those here called workers 
are all flourishing. We may leave the question of females un- 
touched, as it scarcely disturbs the proportions, but it is a grave fact 
that a very large proportion of the 15 millions of workers are very 
poor, having little that may be called taxable capacity. The 2,341,696 
domestics, 2,526,690 agriculturists and fishermen (only a small pro- 
portion are substantial farmers), and quite a half of the industrials, 
or 4,512,951, may safely be placed among this needy, rather than 
taxable, class. These items total to 9,381,337 out of the 15,154,056 
workers, leaving a superior class of workers, numbering 5,772,719. 
So, out of the total population of Great Britain and Ireland, number- 
ing 37,732,922, we have but 5,772,719 + 2,070,684 = 7,843,403 of 
real taxable capacity. And it may be well here at once to add that, 
in the words of Mr. Giffen, “the taxable income is the income 
remaining after allowance for the minimum necessary to maintain 
a population upon a given standard of living.” 

Another way of supporting the conclusion that but a few of our 
citizens have much taxable capacity, is to regard the assessments 
to income-tax. Mr. H. H. Fowler obtained a return in 1890 of 
the number of assessments to the income-tax for the year ending the 
5th April, 1889, in certain classes, giving the amounts charged and 
received from Schedules D and E, viz., those giving the incomes 
from professions, trades, &c., and those giving incomes from salaries 
in public offices, &c., respectively. The figures from that return 
give us the following instructive facts. Of course, it will be borne 
in mind that a deduction of £120 is made in incomes below £400, 
before the amount to be charged is ascertained. To give the whole 
return is impracticable, though it is most significant; but these 
figures are eloquent :— 


SuMMARY OF INcOME-TAX ASSESSMENTS. D AnD E oF 1889. 
(GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND.) 














Persons, | Amount Charged. | Average Income. | Provortion. 
| | nie GS 
| | £ | 4a ¢@ | | 
| Under £300 | 337,850 | 22,501,159 | 6612 0 | =nearly 1 
| Above £300 | 118,830 | 110,565,955 | 92912 0 | = 14 
| Under £400 | 384,799 | 33,781,883 | 8715 0 | = 1 
| Above £400 | 71,881 | 99,285,281 | 1,381 5 0 | = 16 
| 
VOL. LV. N.S. b 
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Of course, all charged to income-tax are supposed to be citizens in 
such a position as to be able to bear a direct tax in addition to our 
indirect taxation ; but it is a fact well known, and only too clearly 
confirmed by the above figures, that the vast majority of the income- 
taxpayers are of very slender means. Let it be borne in mind that 
no distinction is now made between incomes contingent upon health 
and other conditions of success and those drawn from property. It 
is thus seen how significant it is, that of 456,680 persons charged 
under the above Schedules, nearly four-fifths are among the class 
subject to a rebate on incomes under £400; and that for every £1 of 
income they possess, those above the limit of £400 are in the enjoy- 
ment of an average of £16. That the number among workers 
capable of contributing much to the taxes is few, is here amply 
confirmed, and the further fact is disclosed of the great inequality 
of sacrifice among the income-taxpayers. 

Let us now revert to the table on page 307, giving the sources of 
our present revenue. Do the poor sacrifice a greater proportion of 
income than the rich? The direct taxes are a charge upon property ; 
the indirect a burden upon consumption—upon the wants, or supposed 
wants, of the people. The latter are imposed without any regard for 
ability to bear them; no question is asked whether the taxpayer has 
had a breakfast first, and indeed the contrary is the case, for he 
must pay the tax first and afterwards eat a lighter meal or drink 
a more watery liquor. We have seen, above, that £48,211,000 are 
raised by indirect means; and of this huge sum, which is nearly 
three-fifths of our taxation, or £3 out of every £5 raised, no less than 
£33,962,217 are drawn from liquors and the licenses to sell them. 
Of course, it is well within everybody’s knowledge that these taxes 
on liquor are frequently defended on grounds other than purely 
fiscal. No surprise need be felt at such pleas, for neither on general 
principles of equity in taxation, nor from the historical record of this 
great branch of the revenue, is there much comfort to be drawn by 
those who uphold them, Even those who are totally opposed to the 
drink traffic are being driven rapidly to abandon high license, and 
every other fiscal device to check consumption, in favour of restric- 
tion of sale up to sheer prohibition. If attention be given to the 
details of the drink revenue of £31,462,217 (apart from licenses), 
we note that £20,340,421 are raised from spirits, which are charged 
10s, 6d. and 10s. 10d. a gallon, according as they are British or 
foreign, while the £1,268,491 drawn from wines, is yielded by a tax 
ranging from Is. to 2s. 6d. a gallon only. The detailed statistics 
lately published confirm the general impression that the great bulk 
of the spirits are consumed by the “masses,” whereas, it may be 
presumed that very few bottles of wine appear on tables which do 
not belong to the “classes.” There are considerations of inter- 
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national trade involved here, but with all that, it may be safely said, 
that so long as we continue to tax the worker’s spirit at 10s. 6d. a 
gallon, the gentleman’s wine should afford more than ls. or 2s, 6d. 
to the Exchequer. Before passing on from the drinks, let it be noted 
what a huge sum, £9,853,305, is drawn from the poor man’s beer, 
and that from the poor Englishman or Welshman; for the figures 
show that in Ireland and Scotland they are patriotic whisky drinkers, 
in which laudable course the Scotsman is easily first. The Scotsman 
pays 30s. to the Customs and Excise, but the Irishman 23s. 4d. only. 

Tobacco occupies a front bench among ministers to the revenue, 
for a duty of 3s. 2d. to 3s. 6d. alb. on unmanufactured tobacco, 
worth a few pence a lb., up to 5s. a Ib. on cigars, yields the 
magnificent sum of £10,124,435. Here, however, it is satisfactory 
to find that acme of luxury, the cigar, is justly subject to a heavier 
duty than the labourer’s shag. But the 10s. 6d. impost on a gallon 
of spirits, and especially the 3s. 2d. or 5s. a lb. duty on tobacco, 
show the insidious nature of these indirect imposts. Why should a 
poor fellow of scant comforts, inclined to foul his mouth by burning 
a weed worth a few pencea pound, be unable to do so without paying 
to the revenue five times its value? His ability to bear the burden 
is not regarded, and it is clear that so far as he indulges in this 
soother of his sorrows, he not only impoverishes himself, but bears an 
iniquitous part of the public burden, to the manifest easement of the 
rich owner of property, who deserves no such favour. Unfair as all 
the indirect taxes are, the spirit duty is very unjust, the tobacco 
duty is flagrantly so, but it may be said that the duties on such 
articles of food as tea, cocoa, coffee, and chicory, as also on dried fruits, 
are a whited sepulchre still raised to, and a shameful survival of, the 
fiscal enormities of the past. These duties yielded, during 1892-3, 
the large sum of £4,090,908. Tea at 4d. a lb. on 204,359,293 lbs., 
yielded over £3,400,000; coffee at 14s. a cwt. brought in over 
£173,000 ; chicory at 13s. 3d. a cwt. supplied about £61,000; 
cocoa at Id. a lb. added £106,000 to the revenue ; and dried fruits, 
such as currants, at 2s. acwt., figs and plums at 7s., and raisins at 7s., 
raised a further sum of £345,000. No one, save an ancient and crusty 
person, fitter for the Museum rather than Parliament, has of late 
years upheld these duties, except “for revenue.” So far then as 
these indirect taxes go, it is clear that in their imposition the chief, 
not to say the only, care has been to secure a revenue somehow. No 
question as to the ability to bear the burden has been raised, for it is 
demonstrable that the burden presses on the great mass of consumers, 
rich and poor indiscriminately, not according to their ability or 
their means, but solely according to their wants and needs. A “ given 
standard of living ” is quite disregarded, and before a pauper woman 
can enjoy her pot of tea out of her parish money, she must pay a tribute 
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to England’s sovereign. Fairness demands the confession that our 
masters have never been very ready to assert a regard for justice in 
these matters. We cannot quit these indirect taxes without further 
mentioning the evident aggravation of the injustice done here by the 
necessary consequence that the consumers of articles thus charged 
pay much heavier dues to the dealers than those impused by the 
ixchequer. Thus a dealer selling a sample of tea which cost him a 
1s., and the tax of 4d. a lb., very naturally recovers from his cus- 
tomer a profit both on the cost of the tea and the tax paid, so that 
the incidence of the tax is, say 5d. or even 6d. a lb., according to the 
quantity the customer may purchase. In a similar manner, a tobacco, 
which might have been profitably sold, untaxed, at 1s., costs the 
smoker 5s. 4d. a lb., so that a tax of 3s. 2d. or 3s. 6d. grows to a tax 
of 4s. 4d. between the customs port and the counter. The following 
table will show with what a grim injustice these indirect imposts are 
always bearing on the poor and needy :— 


TAXABLE CAPACITY ACCORDING TO REVENUE, 1892—3.} 





England and 

















elec Scotland. Ireland. | Total. 
| } — cs | aie 
| — | 
Population in 1891 | 29,002,525 4,025,647 4,704,750 37,732,922 | 
Per cent. 76°8 10°7 12°5 100°0 
. : 
Valuation, Poor | a £ £ £ 
Law . 152,116,008 | 23,924,882 | 14,027,858 | 190,069,748 
| (1890) (1891) (1891) 
Customs . | 15,392,881 | 2,024,487 | 2,399,623 | 19,816,931 
| Per cent. | 77°67 10°22 12°11 100-0 
| Excise. : | 22,726,838 | 4,091,312 | 3,058,918 | 29,877,068 
Per cent. | 76:0 13°70 10°30 100-0 
| Income Tax. | 11,413,675 | 1,291,972 562,929 | 13,268,576 
Per cent. | 86:0 9°75 4°25 100°0 
] } 
| Death Duties 9,113,156 | 1,064,737 488,725 | 10,666,618 
| Per cent. 85°5 10°0 4°5 100°0 
| Total Revenue 78,045,935 | 10,409,375 | 7,643,834 | 96,099,144 
Per cent. 81°22 10°83 795 =| 1000 
; | 








(1) The grants to local taxation from Customs, Excise, and death duties are 


included in the above figures. Land tax, house duty, and passenger duty are no 


charged in Ireland, 
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The contention is that imposts on consumption are a denial of 
peoples’ needs, whereas the taxes on income and property are a 
charge on means and wealth. If so, what shall we say when, by 
the above table, we find that whereas property, as represented by the 
income-tax and death duties, averages 85°8, 9°8, and 4:4 per cent. 
for the respective countries, the imposts levied by the customs and 
excise average 76°8, 12:0, and 11:2 respectively ? In England and 
Wales property pays 85°8, and indirect dues 76:8; in Scotland, pro- 
perty 9-8, and the indirect dues 12-0; in Ireland, property 4:4, when 
indirect dues yield 11*2 per cent. It must be allowed that what is 
superficially evident is demonstrated by the facts; the levy of these 
indirect duties on articles of consumption tends to clothe the rich 
with purple and fine linen, while it pushes the unwise drinker and 
smoker rapidly toward beggary and nakedness. 

Turning now to the direct taxes, we come to those which are said to 
redress the grievances of indirect taxation, and make our fiscal system 
one whose balance is admirable. It is necessary here to recollect that of 
the 37 millions of British and Irish citizens, 20 millions have not 
quitted childhood; that of the 15 millions of working bees, between 
9 and 10 millions are either suffering the hardships of poverty, or 
have to face it daily, leaving, therefore, about 55 millions to be added 
to the 2,070,684, who for the most part are well-to-do drones, to 
make up 7? millions capable of contributing something to the 
revenue. Something, we repeat, but not much in a great host of 
cases, for the income-tax assessments have shown how the great 
majority of those whose incomes are taxed know nothing of riches 
by experience. Keeping these facts in mind, we may go on to con- 
sider the death duties (chief among the stamps), the land tax, the 
house duty, and the income-tax. These, as may be seen at a glance, 
are direct taxes, either upon property or income. 

And first let us take the income-tax which, though entirely a tax on 
income, distinguishes by the schedules those incomes contingent on 
effort from those drawn from property, but levies on all alike the 
same poundage. The Radical M.P.’s urge the graduation of this tax, 
and virtually say that little, if anything, is now done by means of it 
to redress the injustice of the indirect imposts. This can be shown on 
one hand by the fact that the assessment of small incomes is easy 
and thorough, whilst large, and especially very large ones, must be 
very imperfectly and lightly assessed. A clerk’s income of £200 is 
easily ascertained, but that of a millionaire cannot be told save by a 
timid guess. On the other hand, as the rate in the £ at which the 
tax is levied is the same whatever the amount of income, it is plain 
that the incidence is much heavier on small than on large amounts. 
When the tax is 6d. in the £ it is much easier to sacrifice ;'5 of 
£10,000, viz., £250, than to bear the excision of ,!; of £400, viz., 
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£10; and even when an abatement of £120 is allowed on a £200 
income, so that on £80 the charge is £2, it is possible to part with 
£250 from £10,000 with a lighter heart than the £2 from the £200. 
With the exception of the allowance of £120 on incomes up to £400, 
here again, asin the case of the indirect duties, there is no regard to 
ability to pay, all income-taxpayers, rich and poor, being assessed 
in the same proportion. The following table, giving some par- 
ticulars of the assessments to Schedule D of the income-tax for the 
year ending 5th April, 1889, will illustrate the pressure of this bur- 
den upon the smaller incomes. 


IncoME-TAX ASSESSMENTS, YEAR ENDING APRIL, 1889. 


ScHEDULE D (Trades and Professions only). 

















Classes. Amount of Income. | No. of Persons. 
ae iat ——_— > ie 
Under £150 annually . | 1,643,603 | 56,446 
£150 and under £200. : | 7,505,287 | 170,327 
poneeres 
Total under £200 . " | 9,148,890 226, 77% 
£ £ | £ 

200 and under 300 . | 13,352,269 111,077 
| 300 ,, a: . . | 11,280,674 46,949 
400 ,, me 500. ; | 7,743,518 19,167 
500 ,, 4, 600 6,237,073 | 12,473 
so. « mm. : 4,645,510 7,745 
ms. .. 2. = 3,427,438 4,855 
800 ,, a 900 . _ 3,300,735 | 4,125 
900 ,, 4, 1,000 . - 1,700,200 1,886 
1,000 ,, ,, 2,000 . . | 15,645,136 12,265 
2,000 ,, 4, 3,000 . : 8,354,807 3,658 
3,000 ,, ,, 4,000 . . | 5,716,363 1,743 

4,000 ,, 4, 5,000 . 7 4,279,810 999 
5,000 ,, »» 10,000 . ° 12,428,866 1,892 
10,000 ,, ,, 50,000 . . | 17,627,969 993 
50,000 and upwards = 8,177,956 80 











Two or three illustrations from the above table will afford a painful 
confirmation of our contention, that the sacrifice required from tax- 
payers is not according to ability. Let us take the last item first. 
Here we have 80 individuals whose united incomes, as imperfectly 
assessed, confessedly amount to £8,177,956, or an average of 
£102,224 each. Then let us take the first item, those under £200, 
of whom there were 226,778 individuals, with incomes amounting 
to £9,148,890 in the aggregate, or an average of (£40 each, which 
added to £120)=£160 each. Again, taking the incomes up to 
£400, of which class there were 384,799 individuals, whose incomes 
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amounted to £33,781,833, or an average of (£87 + £120 abate- 
ment) = £207. Yet all these, whether their incomes were £160, 
£207, or £102,224, were mulcted in income-tax at the same 
rate of 6d. in the £. This is not the place to dwell upon the minor 
grievances of the income-taxpayers, yet is not the land full of their 
cries? But we may add the appended table to illustrate the fact 
that this tax is levied on two distinct classes of income, viz., from 
property and from industry or earnings. 


INcOME-TAX FOR THE YEAR ENDING 3lst Marcu, 1893. 








Rate of Tax on Net Amount 


























Incomes of £150 of Property 
and upwards, | assessed, 
| 1891—2. 1891—2. 
a 
Schedule A | Lands, tenements, &c. . . | 6d.inthe £ | 179,483,721 
A B | Occupation of lands : 
England ; ; . | $of3d. ,, | 19,072,375 
Scotland and Ireland .j{ 2: ,, ,, | 5,158,804 
Nurseries and market gardens | 6d. sical 143,843 
és C | Annuities, dividends, &c. : a » | 939,671,245 
o D | Professions, trades, employ- 
ments, railways, mines, iron- 
works, &c. ; = . ‘i iia 316,715,965 
zs E | Salaries in public offices, &e. . - - 37,577,372 
| } | 
| 
| Total = esos, 





Here a broad distinction may be made between incomes charged 
in Schedules A and C, which are from property, and those under 
Schedules D and E, which are, for the most part, earned incomes. 
(Those in Schedule B, profits on occupation, are also of the latter 
class.) Reformers have long called, and call now very loudly, for a 
distinction between these two classes in the rate of charge, and also, 
especially for that other reform by which the rate in the £ would vary 
according to the amount of income. But we are inclined to think 
the reader will agree, that sufficient has been said to show that the 
income-tax as levied, does not improve the position of the poor man 
who earns a weekly wage, nor that unfortunate of the “ lower middle 
class,” who comes in among the lower ranges of the income-tax 
assessments. A word may be added in favour of an income-tax 
rather than duties on articles of consumption. It is to be hoped that 
no Chancellor will again propose to abolish income-tax while the 
indirect duties blot the statute book. Not only is such a tax cheaply 
collected, but it also enables the payer to know his share, for it is 
not taken from him by a dirty trick. And to encourage those who 
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love honest taxation, let them remember how mighty the income-tax 
is, for last year it yielded on the above table no less than 
£13,925,112, or at the rate of £2,320,000 for every ld. in the £. 

With the exception of the miscellaneous stamps, the remaining 
taxes are laid on property. The land tax, which is still, so far 
as it is ‘unredeemed, levied on the values of 1692, when Dutch 
William was King, now holds the modest, by far too modest, place 
in the revenue represented by a yield of £1,047,000, or about ;',th 
part of the whole of our taxation. As between rich and poor tax- 
payers, it is doubtful whether this should be regarded as a tax. It 
is not in any sense a deduction from any private property, as that 
which it represents, the Crown’s rights on the soil, has never been 
alienated. Lands, even to-day, when bought and sold, change hands 
subject to land tax, poor rate, &c., and the purchaser, of course, 
deducts these from the capital value. For our present purpose it is 
evident that the ancient land tax does nothing by way of balancing 
taxes as between rich and poor. It is worth noting, however, with 
what a pretentious mien it appears among the dues to the Sovereign, 
for still the tax-gatherer demands it, “not exceeding 4s. in the &, 
to produce the quota payable by each parish under the provisions 
of the Acts 38 Geo. III, c. 5 and c. 60.” Instead of 4s. in the &, 
the land tax does not now represent in some places more than -';ths 
of a ld. on present values, for values have grown wonderfully since 
1692. The land tax comes gently to gentle folk. 

The inhabited house duty brought in last year £1,412,484, when 
houses of various kinds to the aggregate value of £65,492,761 were 
laid under charge. This tax is charged on houses of £20 and up- 
wards in value, and of late years has been so modified as to afford a 
welcome relief to lodging-house keepers and people of very slender 
means. It is now graduated, £20, £40, and £60 and upwards, being 
the starting-point of the three grades. There are two scales. For 
shops, hotels, inns, coffee-houses, farm-houses, and lodging-houses, 
the scale is 2d., 4d., and 6d. in the £; while that for private dwelling 
houses is 3d., 6d., and 9d. Such a disposition has been not only popular, 
but regarded as wise on all hands. The tax is one of the easiest to 
secure, is economical in collection, and though perhaps indefensible 
from an abstract point of view, is likely to remain while our com- 
plicated system stands. But can anybody tell why a house duty 
should be graduated, and the income-tax levied at the same rate for 
all amounts ? 

The death duties are the last on the list, but they are very im- 
portant, and that importance is not likely to diminish. By deduct- 
ing £5,714,619 for general stamps from the total returned under 
the head of stamps, viz., £16,666,080, we find that including 
£37,330 for corporation duty, the death duties yielded in the year 
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ending March, 1893, the large sum of £10,951,461, or a full }th of 
the revenue from taxes. 

The death duties of all kinds are a tax on property, on the trans- 
fer of property ; but it is necessary carefully to distinguish between 
them severally. Some are charged on personalty, some on realty ; 
but the comparative weight of their incidence, as between these two 
divisions of property, is of prime importance. The list of death 
duties now charged is the following (the definitions are from 
Norman on death duties) :— 


1. “ The Probate Duty is an ad valorem stamp duty on the grant 
of probate or administration, by virtue of which the per- 
sonal property of the deceased in this country is realised 
and collected.” 

2. “ The Legacy Duty is a tax upon movable property, and differs 
(inter alia) from the probate duty in that it is a tax upon 
distribution, while the latter is a tax upon collection. It 
is confined to gifts made by will, shares, and residues of the 
personal estates of intestates, donations mortis causd, and 
to property, either of a purely personal description, or which 
is so disposed of as to devolve to the beneficiaries in that 
character.” 

3. “ The Succession Duty Act (16 & 17 Vict. c. 51) practically 
supplemented the Legacy Duty Acts, and made liable to 
the duty all successions (not already liable to legacy duty), 
to both real and personal property, and whether passing 
under settlement, or will, or by descent, intestacy, or 
survivorship.” 

4. “ The Account Stamp Duty was created by 38 of 44 Vict. 
ec. 12 (and extended by 52 Vict. c. 7., Sec. 11, 1), and is a 
stamp duty imposed (with a view to prevent the evasion of 
probate duty, to which it is analogous) in respect of certain 
voluntary gifts and settlements of personal property (in- 
cluding leaseholds), made by any person dying after June 
Ist, 1881.” (For example (a), donations mortis causa ; (b) 
immediate gifts inter rivos, &c., Kc.) 

5. “ The Estate Duty was created by 52 Vict. c. 7, and is for 
seven years only, which expire on 31st May, 1896. Under 
it ‘ personal estates of £10,000 and upwards pay an extra 
stamp duty, and successions exceeding £10,000 in value 
pay an extra succession duty.’”’ 


The official list of taxes and imposts gives the following particulars 
of charges under the above acts :— 


The Probate, Inventory (Scotland), and Accounts Duty, where the 
estate and effects exceed the value of £100, but do not 
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exceed £500 = £1 for each £50 and fraction of £50; 
£500, but do not exceed £1,000 = £1 5s. for each £50 and 
fraction of £50; £1,000 and upwards = £3 for each £100 
and fraction of £100. 

Debts and funeral expenses may be deducted from the 
value before the duty is charged. 

Legacy duty at 17% is not payable on assets covered by 
the stamp duties paid at the above rates. 

Where the gross value of an estate does not exceed £300 
a fixed stamp duty of 30s. is payable on the affidavit or 
inventory, which also satisfies any claim to legacy or suc- 
cession duty in respect of the estate or effects to which such 
affidavit or inventory relates. 

The Estate Duty, where the personalty or realty exceeds 
£10,000 in value = £1 for each £100 and fraction of £100. 

The Legacy Duty is from 1 Y to 10 '/, according to the relation- 
ship. (But for legacy duty at 1 %/ see exception under 
probate duty above.) 

The Succession Duty is from 1 and 13 ¥ to 114 %, according to 
the relationship. (But again see above, which applies to 
succession duty at 1 and 1} %.) 

The Corporation Duty on property of “ corporations” (which 
never die) is 5 / on net annual income, or profits accrued 
in respect of all real or personal property liable to duty. 


The “ official list” above referred to gives the receipts from death 
duties for the year ending 31st March, 1893, as follows (the amounts 
are gross receipts: the figures in the table on page 307 are net 








receipts) :— 

1. Probate, Inventory, and Account Duty . £4,885,525 

2. Legacy Duty . . ; . . 98,252,546 

3. Estate Duty—Personalty . 1,107,144 

4, - Realty . , ' ; 169,113 

5. Succession Duty . ; ; ‘ . 1,499,803 
10,914,131 

6. (Add) Corporation Duty ‘ : : 37,330 

Total —. ; . £10,951,461 


Putting aside the £37,330 corporation duty, we find that of 
£10,914,131 gross, drawn from the death duties, strictly so called, 
the above table shows that £9,245,215 (Nos. 1, 2, and 3) were 
imposed on personal, and £1,668,916 (Nos. 4 and 5) on real property. 
In other words, personal property transferred yielded nearly 52 
times the amount derived from transfers of real property. But as 
that might have resulted from the small amount charged with succes- 
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sion duty, we now add a table epitomising the yield of the death 
duties for the last three complete financial years (distinguishing 
personal from real) :— 











| Personalty. | bee ga ——- Duty Per cent. 
‘ ' 

. £ " £ m - 
1891 165,329,000 8,569,704 5:10 
1892 | 193,397,000 | 9,737,097 5°00 
1893 | 164,322,000 | 8,914,086 5°42 
Realty. £ £ 
1891 50,050,000 si 1,277,985 2°40 
1892 48,056,000 | 1,298,987 2°50 
1893 55,614,000 | 1,618,708 2°91 











This table is based on the net receipts from these duties, and 
shows that the yield is not only smaller from real than from personal 
property, but is, moreover, on an average, but 2°6 per cent., whereas 
the burden on personal property is 5:1, or, in other words, realty is 
handicapped only at half the weight of personalty. The “inequali- 
ties’ now so widely known, begin to appear here; but this is only a 
beginning, for the Estate duty has proved since its imposition by 
Mr. Goschen anything but an equal charge, as it is levied on 
personalty when the property devised amounts to £10,000, but not on 
realty except when each beneficiary receives that amount. Another 
inequality rises from the fact that “value” for Estate duty on 
realty is determined on the same basis as Succession duty. The suc- 
cession duty (realty) is assessed on “the value of the successor’s life- 
interest in the annual value of the property.” The present arrange- 
ment works out as follows in the extreme case of a stranger :— 
































| Free Personal Property. | Settled Personal Property. Real Property, successor 35 years. 
Value £15,000. Value £15,000. Value £15,000. Rent £450. 

| £ £ £ £ 

| One Two One Two 

| £ . Inheritor. Inheriters.| _ . Inheritor. Inheritors. 

Probate 3 p.c.= 450 oe 1,725 1,725 “eo t 713°10 71310 

| Legacy 10 ,, =1,500 | Estate "The e \ 150 - Estate "1 _ } 96-0 ot. 

Estate 1,, = 150 

| Total = £2,100 | Total = £1,875 £1,725 Total = £809°10 £713°10 








Suppose, instead of the extreme case of strangers inheriting, we 
take the most favourable, that of “ lineals.’’? Then, on the last table, 
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the totals would be £600 on personalty; £375 or £225, on settled 
personalty; and £189 and £93 on realty. So that ‘‘lineals” may have 
to pay more by sixfold on personal than on real inheritance, and a 
stranger may be mulcted for personalty three-fold the charge on 
realty. The trick is done, as we have suggested, in the assessment 
for value of an estate. Personalty of £15,000 would be charged at 
that figure, but real estate of an equal amount bringing in a rent of 
£450 to an inheritor of thirty-five years of age would be valued at 
£7,087 only, é.c., at less than half its market value. If we now 
calculate what the result would be were realty charged on the 
capital value and at 5 per cent., like the average yield of personalty, 
we get the following suggestive figures :—. 


Succession Duty. 








en Capital value. saan At 5 per cent. 
£ £ £ £ 
1892 48,050,000 101,712,995 1,298,987 5,085,649 | 
1893 | 55,614,000 117,709,891 1,618,708 5,885,494 





It seems, accordingly, that were realty charged exactly like 
personalty, the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s net receipts from 
Succession Duty in 1892 would have yielded an extra £3,786,662, 
and in 1893 (and what a fat year!) an extra £4,266,786. Another 
significant matter in this connection, and one for which there is 
some justification, is the fact that an inheritor of realty has 
privileges in the payment of duty. The duty on successions to “ real 
property ” is payable by eight equal half-yearly instalments, “the 
first to be paid at the expiration of twelve months next after the 
successor shall have become entitled to the beneficial enjoyment of 
the property in question” (see 21 of 16 and 17 Vict., c. 51). Also, 
“where the successor takes for life only, and dies before all the 
instalments are due, they cease to be payable,” except where he is 
“competent to dispose by will of a continuing interest on such 
property”? (Norman). The inevitable conclusion is that in our fiscal 
system there is an imperium in imperio; for not only does it favour 
direct as against indirect taxes, but among the direct taxes those on 
realty are the babies who dominate all from the imperial nursery. 
Having now taken a survey of every field of our taxation (except 
the general stamps—a region of chaos and mystery much in need 
of reform) let us recapitulate some of the results in brief. We ask 
once again what is the answer to the question : Do the poor sacrifice 
more than the rich? It isas follows :— 
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Our InrERIAL TAXATION, 1892—3. 


(Amounts in thousands. ) 








£ Per cent. 
48,211 Indirect Taxes . : i j 59°00 
13,439 Income Tax ‘ i r P 16°43 
10,472 Death Duties . ; . ‘ 12°80 
1,411 House Duty . . : ; 1°72 
1,024 JT.iand Tax . d . 1:25 
7,197 General Stamps and Licenses , 8:80 
£81,756 Total (from taxes) . - 100°00 


Indirect taxation is 60 per cent., and direct only 40 per cent., of 
the total raised by taxes. But the injustice done to the poor man 
by indirect taxation, which takes no heed of ability to pay, is by no 
means redressed in the taxes directly assessed. For, take the income- 
tax, and divide the returns roughly into income from contingent 
sources (Schedules D, BL, and E), and incomes from property 
(Schedules A and C), and we get £9,117,700, or 62°5 per cent. from 
the former, and £5,478,700, or only 37:5 per cent. from the latter. 
And further, it should be borne in mind that a very large majority of 
income-taxpayers, about four to one, are people who are dependent 
on very small contingent incomes, say, under £400 per annum. Nor 
do matters improve when the death duties are reviewed. For 
though these duties are burdens on property in transfer, yet how 
instructive the following analyses of the assessments ! 


PROBATE Duty, 1892—3. 





























} 
Estates. | Number. | Net Value. Per cent. 
Not exceeding £100 (net), but not | £ 
paying duty ‘i ‘ | 19,234 1,036,000 
Not exceeding £300 (gross) . : 18,730 | 3,600,000 2°2 
Above £100 and notabove £500 10,026 3,345,000 2-0 
* 500 ve 1,000 7,341 5,218,000 3-2 
» 1,000 ea 4,000 9,273 19,501,000 | 11:9 
»» 4,000 ve 10,000 3,360 22,131,000 | 13°5 
* 10,000 si 50,000 2,231 48,313,000 29°4 
»» 50,000 = 100,000 293 21,040,000 | 12:8 
,, 100,000 “ 250,000 150 22,250,000 | 13°5 
»» 250,000 ze 500,000 28 9,450,000 5°75 
», 900,000 - 1,000,000 6 3,525,000 2°15 
, 1,000,000 ys 2,000,000 2 3,075,000 1°85 
», 2,000,000 -, 3,000,000 1 2,874,000 1°75 
Number of estates paying duty, and 
net yalue thereof ‘ ‘ | 51,441 164,322,000 100°0 
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Lrecacy Dury. ASSESSMENTS IN 1892—3. 























> | Amount of Propert: | 

Rates of Duty. Amount of Duty. | Charged. pay | 

_— _ = | | 

£ £ 

11 percent. . . 155,232 15,523,200 
3 5 ° ‘ 1,403,745 46,791,498 

, «w : « 4 297,262 | 5,945,240 | 

6 = m . } 23,634 393,899 | 

Foc) ae 66 825 

10 eo . . 1,372,607 13,726,070 

| | ne — 

Total gross amount | 3,252,546 82,380,732 | 

Succession Duty. ASSESSMENTs IN 1892—3. 
ne eee er ee 
| Rates of Duty. Amount of Duty. ee 

See ae a a 

| | 

| é é | 

| 1 percent. . " 71,246 7,124,600 

SS era oe 466,931 31,128,732 | 
3 is , ‘ | 97,553 3,251,766 
| & w ; : 426,132 9,469,589 
5 ie i ‘ 17,395 347,900 
6 ee ° , 1,434 23,899 
63 C,, ‘ ; 62,282 958,154 
7k 55 : : 12,748 169,970 

| 10 ‘ ° ; 113,224 1,132,240 | 

113 ” ‘ : | 230,856 2,007,442 
| Total gross amount 1,499,801 |  §5,614,332 





From the probate duty we learn that last year the estates subject 
to the charge declared not above £4,000 capital value, é.e., worth 
about £120 a year, comprised 88 per cent. of the number, but 
only 20 per cent of the value; and that the estates of higher value 
were only 12 per cent. in number, but in value were 80 per cent. of 
the whole. But this host of small estates paid the same rate for 
probate as that one estate of £2,874,000 value. The smaller fry are 
here again eaten for, or by, the larger fish. The legacy duty is 
now overshadowed by the probate, but the above table shows us a 
duty graduated according to relationship and charged on the capital 
values with the result that the stranger justly contributes a larger 

(1) From June Ist, 1881, the new scale of duties payable on Affidavits and Inven- 


tories (probate duty) includes the separate duty on legacies of 1 per cent., formerly paid 
by lineals. 
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sum than a near relation to the State guaranteeing the transfer of 
the property. Of the succession duty, that is graduated also, but 
whereas probate duty is charged at 3 percent. on personalty, the 
succession on realty to lineals is only 1 or 1$ per cent., and 3 or 4$ 
per cent. to collaterals, such as brothers and sisters and their descen- 
dants. Moreover, the amount charged, as we have already shown, 
is a sum representing “ the value of the successor’s life interest in the 
annual value of the property,” whichisoften lessthan half of the capital 
value. Consequently, here also, no attempt has been made to redress 
the one-sidedness of taxation, for throughout, property, especially 
large property, and landed property pre-eminently, is treated with a 
tenderness and gentleness to which other kinds of taxed objects are 
strangers. The inhabited house duty (not charged in Ireland) 
is now levied with some fairness since it was graduated, 30 per cent. 
of the houses charged (used for business) paying about 30 per cent. 
of the sum raised by this tax. But the old question of the assess- 
ment of mansions will yet bear attention with a view to a valuation 
on the same basis as other dwelling-places. In this case the poor 
are considered to a small degree, as the tax applies only to houses of 
£20 value and upwards. Of the land tax much might be said ; 
but as regards the relief called for by the victims of indirect im- 
posts, of course this ancient tax does nothing. Rather, the remnant 
of this tax serves to show how great a sham the balance of our system 
is. But, perhaps, as time goes by, and closer attention is paid by 
our legislators to fiscal matters, the significance of this withered 
trunk, uncultivated since 1692, may be understood, and a radical 
change in the basis of the fiscal system established on the broad 
acres of the people’s soil. Were it possible to thread the wilderness 
of the “ general” stamps, it would also be found that no attempt is 
made by their imposition to adjust burdens to the backs which bear 
them ; but, on the other hand, it may be easily shown how vexatious, 
and what a hindrance to business they are found to be. On the 
whole, if we scan all the figures carefully and give an estimate (for 
exact figures seem unattainable) it will be seen, we believe, that 
those whose incomes are not above £400 (say) pay 65 per cent., and 
those above that amount not more than 35 per cent. of our imperial 
taxation. Relief, and substantial relief, is long overdue to the 
poverty-stricken part of our population. 

But the question remains, How? The Radical Members of Parlia- 
ment suggest, on the one hand, remission of imposts on goods, so that 
tea, coffee, cocoa, chicory, and dried fruits would disappear from our 
tariffs, causing a net loss to revenue of £4,190,908 ; and on the other 
hand, (1) the imposition of graduated rates on probates, (2) graduated 
rates on income-tax, (3) and the equalisation of death duties as between 
real and personal property. To these might be added (as adding to 
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revenue, though not to Imperial taxation), (4) the withdrawal of the 
moiety of the probate duty from the grants in aid to local taxation. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer needs more money, and at this 
moment it is, perhaps, not quite convenient to secure it by an over- 
hauling of the great spending departments—the Army and Navy. 
It is understood that in addition to wiping off a deficit of £2,000,000, 
another £2,500,000 extra for the Navy will be required. That 
being the case, if these things are to be accomplished, advantage 
might be taken of such an opportunity to make to pay those who 
have, by adding the burden to our direct taxes; which method would 
also secure a more cautious and scientific way of raising naval and other 
scares. The scheme of reform sketched above is put forward as 
affording both an effectual and just way of raising the new revenue. 
It would provide “a free breakfast table,” make the State a model 
employer, both as to hours and wages, secure payment of members 
and of election expenses, and enable the Chancellor once again, after 
many years of barren finance, to stimulate industry and scatter 
plenty over a smiling land. 

To illustrate the working of the above scheme of reform we add 
some facts in conclusion. The probate duty might be graduated on 
some such scale as the following :— 


ProBATE Duty, 1892—3 (GRADUATED). 




















Estates. Poets Amount charged. Duty. /P — of 
£ £ 

Under £4,000... 3 31,664,000 | 949,920 9°95 

“ 10,000. . . | 4 | 22,131,000 885,240 9°25 

— 50,000. . . | & | 48,313,000 | 2,415,650 | 25°25 

| =, 100,000 . 6 | 21,040,000 1,262,400 | 13°25 

| 45: 250,000 . 8 | 22,250,000 1,770,000 18°5 

»» 800,000 . 10 | 9,450,000 945,000 10:0 

»» 1,000,000 . 123 | 3,525,060 423,000 4°44 

| Above 1,000,000 . | 15 5,949,000 892,350 9 36 
| | | 

| a a — | 164,332,000 | 9,543,560 100°0 











As the net receipts were last year (£2,398,030 4 £2,182,207 local 
taxation) = £4,580,237, then, this last total, from £9,543,560 (under 
the graduated scale), shows an extra revenue of £4,963,323, say, 
£5,000,000 extra from probate duty. To graduate the income-tax 
is a plan which many reformers view with less favour than the 
graduation of probate duties; but as the amount subject to probate 
was £164,000,000, while the amounts charged to income-tax are 
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about £600,000,000, a cautious graduation of the tax might safely 
bring in an extra £5,000,000 from income-tax, and also relieve the 
very small incomes. We have already shown that an equalisation 
of the death duties would add £4,000,000 to the revenue. Then, 
the very indefensible practice of distributing a moiety of the probate 
duty, a tax on personalty, in relief of local taxation, which ulti- 
mately reaches the owners of realty, should be set aside with all 
possible diiigence. This would place £2,250,000 extra in the 
Chancellor’s pocket. The results would then be as follows :— 


Extra Revenue. ] New Expenditure, &c. 
1. From Graduated Probate . - £5,000,000 | £2,500,000 Deficit. 
ae si Income-Tax . 5,000,000 2,500,000 Navy, extra. 
Js “ Succession Duty 4,000,000 | Remission of 
4. ,, Local Probate Moiety - 2,250,000 | 4,000,000 Breakfast 
| { Duties. 





Total : . £16,250,000 | £9,000,000 
Balance for further relief of taxation . £7,250,000 


Of course it is well known that the scheme now proposed for a 
reform—a Radical reform—of taxation will not approve itself 
readily to those specially interested in real property. And once 
again, since the memorial to the Chancellor, that renowned horse, 
local taxation, has been brought from the stable, and made to trot as 
best he can. Local taxation does very well up to a certain point, 
but unfortunately for those who back him he cannot'win. At the 
close of this extended paper it is impossible to enter at length into 
the relation between Imperial and local taxation. But, in brief, it 
may be added, that according to Mr. Goschen’s report of 1870, and 
again, according to Mr. Fowler’s report of 1893, those who cry 
against their local burdens, especially the owners of realty, are 
actors, having a game to play. Local taxation, since the close of 
the French wars, has been skilfully and progressively shifted from 
land to house, railway, and other property. Yet, if we are to 
believe Mr. Chaplin and other so-called authorities, land-owners 
ultimately pay all rural rates. 

Mr. Chaplin, speaking in the Commons on the 27th February, 
1891, on behalf of the Government, referring to rates, said :—‘“ The 
occupier pays a certain sum for the use of the land, and in that sim 
are included rates as well as taxes. The effect on the owner is that 
if the rates are high he gets less rent, and if they are low he gets 
more rent; and I maintain that it would not be difficult to show 
that ultimately the whole burden of the rates falls upon the owner 
of the land and on nobody else.” That being so, it is, then, virtu- 
ally admitted that the very heavy sums now given as grants in aid 
to rates are a charity from the public purse to hard-pressed owners 
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of realty. But the facts are incontrovertible, rates, especially the 
“‘old rates,” such as poor rates, &c., are not growing, but falling 
steadily. Also, it is shown above how our Imperial taxes are so 
levied that seven parts are paid by the toiler and moiler, while only 
three parts are paid by the rest, many of whom “neither toil nor 
spin.” Mr. Chaplin confirms the justice of the demand for revers- 
ing the flagitious system of grants in aid. The local taxation cry 
may safely be disregarded ; it is a cry, and nothing more. 

On all hands those who have long looked and laboured for a 
reform of the public burdens, are now looking wistfully to a sympa- 
thetic Chancellor. The times are not exactly prosperous, though 
hope is looking in. There is a deficit, and there is a navy to 
strengthen, according to the experts. To the poor, food, plen- 
tiful and untaxed, is due. All these are wanted and the urgency is 
great. This is the situation, and the one question, asked by friend 
and foe, is, “‘ What will he do with it?’’ Let us answer, with 
the boldness of hope, that his extremity is also his opportunity. 
Last year the Chancellor said there was plenty in the country, but 
even if that was liable to misunderstanding, let its substantial truth 
be acknowledged, and acknowledged by levying a portion of the 
wealth from those who possess it. These possessors of our great 
wealth will not, on such a scheme as the Radical one, possess a 
coat the less, nor will they be under the necessity of abstaining 
from a breakfast now and again, because of the extra contribu- 
tion demanded of them. On the other hand, the burdened ones 
would find great relief, and many a home now sad would know some 
hours of gladness, while the volume of our commerce would almost 
certainly again respond to such treatment, as a good ship to a helm 
directed by a master mariner. The reforms would be popular, very 
popular, and fruitful in many ways; but the last word as well as the 
first is this: justice demands that such reforms should no longer be 
withheld. 

W. M. J. Wirriams. 
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In an examination of a map of Africa one of the first points likely 
to be noticed is the number and size of its great lakes, the explora- 
tion of which has been the greatest stimulus to African travel since 
the discovery of the present sources of the Nile and the course of 
the Congo. Anything beyond the most casual examination of the 
map will show that the lakes are mainly grouped in the east equa- 
torial region, and that they are there developed after two types; there 
are those, such as Tanganyika, which are long and narrow in shape, 
and have precipitous shores ; and those, such as the Nyanza, which 
are rounded in form and have low, shelving shores. It will be noted, 
moreover, that the lakes are not distributed haphazard, but on a cer- 
tain definite plan. The long ones are arranged on two lines, which 
pass on either side of the Nyanza and meet at the northern end of 
Basso Narok (Lake Rudolph), whence a line of lake-dotted lowland 
runs northward to the Red Sea. The Red Sea itself reminds us of 
the same type of structure; it is long and narrow, and, excluding 
some recent coast deposits, has high precipitous shores. From its 
northern end the Gulf of Akaba leads to another line of lowland, 
bounded by high walls, from which the Dead Sea and Jordan valley 
continue the same type of structure till it ends in the plains of 
northern Syria. 

From Lebanon, therefore, almost to the Cape there runs a long, 
deep, and comparatively narrow valley occupied by the sea, by salt 
steppes that represent former lakes, and by a series of over twenty 
lakes, of which only one has an outlet to the sea. This is a con- 
dition of things absolutely unlike anything else on the surface of the 
earth, and it is therefore natural to inquire whether it is due to acci- 
dent or to one great connected series of earth movements. All along the 
line the natives have legends of great changes in the structure of the 
country: the Arabs tell us that the Red Sea is simply water that did 
not dry up after Noah’s deluge; the Somalis say that when their 
ancestors crossed from Arabia to Africa there was a land connection 
between the two. The natives of Ujiji have a folklore that goes 
back to the time when Tanganyika was not, and at the north end of 
the line there are the more widely known traditions of the destruc- 
tion of Sodom and Gomorrah, It seems probable that these are all 
faint recollections of the earth-changes which the structure of the 
country clearly shows to have occurred at a date which is geologically 
recent. 

Bnt if the Rift Valley is unique as far as the earth is concerned, 
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there are structures elsewhere which may be compared with it. It 
has long been known that there are on the moon, in addition to 
the well-known ring systems—generally spoken of as volcanoes—a 
series of long, straight clefts or furrows, known as “rills.” The 
great East African depression would present to an inhabitant in the 
moon much the same aspect as the lunar rillsdoto us. Not the 
least interesting of the problems raised by this Rift Valley was 
the possibility that it may explain the nature of these lunar clefts 
which have so long been a puzzle to astronomers. 

The main features in the geography of this Rift Valley are fairly 
well known, but our knowledge as to its geological structure is based 
almost entirely on the study of the pebbles and odd fragments 
brought home by various travellers. More precise information was 
desirable, and when therefore I was asked to accompany as geologist 
an expedition across the Borana Galla country to Lake Rudolph, I 
was, of course, eager to accept it. This I fortunately was able to do, 
as, on the kind recommendation of Sir William Flower and Dr. Wood- 
ward, the Trustees of the British Museum gave me the necessary 
leave of absence. 

The expedition to which I was attached was, for a private one, 
arranged on a very extensive scale. It included eight Europeans 
and over three hundred natives—Turks, Somalis, Abyssinians, and 
Zanzibaris. It was powerfully armed, and a large number of camels 
and donkeys had been purchased for transport. But it did not go 
very far. At the last moment the plans were altered; the route 
was changed from the Juba to the Tana, and we landed at Lamu. I 
was sent off with the advance guard up the Tana; shortly after- 
wards there was a sudden change in the leadership, but not before 
everything had got into absolute chaos. Messrs. Harris and Benett- 
Stanford did everything that men could do to reorganise the caravan. 
I must express my appreciation of their splendid efforts, under most 
discouraging circumstances, to carry out the work for which we had 
left England, and my deepest thanks for their subsequent help in the 
fitting out of my smaller expedition. But all these efforts were in 
vain, and we had to return to the coast after having made only three 
marches into the interior. 

Being naturally reluctant to leave the country with nothing done, 
I resolved on a second try. After ten days at Mombasa, forty 
Zanzibaris were enlisted, and stores were packed, thanks to the kind 
assistance of the officials of the British Kast Africa Company, and 
we started for the interior on the afternoon of the 23rd March. 

The route, as far as Lake Naivasha, is well known, and has been 
described by Captain Lugard in his recent work on The Rise of our 
East African Empire, and by Major Pringle in the last volume of the 
Geographical Journal. On the second day after leaving Fort Smith, 
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in Kikuyu, the character of the scenery changes. Instead of 
rounded slopes and sinuous valleys, we come on precipitous scarps 
and straight ravines with steep parallel walls. We have passed, in 
fact, from the region where the features of the landscape are due to 
the familiar processes of denudation and erosion to one where the 
influence of faults and earth-movements still reigns supreme. 

A steep descent of 800 feet down a “ fault scarp” leads to the 
level plain of an old lake, and from this one has a splendid view 
of the Mau fault-scarp (generally but erroneously spoken of as 
an escarpment) to the west, while that to the east towers up much 
as the scarp of the Wahsatch Mountains does from the plain of Salt 
Lake City. I can think of no parallel nearer home. 

A few days’ work in this district was geologically well repaid, 
and ended with an ascent to the previously unreached pinnacle of 
the still steaming crater of Longonot. On the same day I reached 
Naivasha and camped at the south-east corner of the lake, where I 
intended to halt for some days in order to collect its flora and fauna, 
and visit the Mau fault-scarp on the west. But I had reckoned 
without my host. An enormous force of Masai had collected in 
the neighbourhood in preparation for a war raid; the warriors, or 
elmoran, were insolent in the extreme. At first they flatly forbade 
my advance, and then demanded an enormous hongo (or toll for 
passage through the country), which amounted to more than my 
whole stock of goods. Imagining that this was mere “ bluff,” I 
 bluffed ” back, announced my intention of marching on next morn- 
ing, and told them whatever they wanted in the way of hongo they 
would have to come and take. They did not seem to like the tone 
of the invitation, and left us with threats as to what would happen 
next day. 

Next morning they reappeared and repeated their taunt as to 
the weakness of our numbers, and forbade our advance. Any hesi- 
tation would have been mistaken for weakness, and have completely 
ruined the whole expedition. There was nothing for it but to put 
on a bold front and answer defiance with defiance. I told them we 
were going on even if we had to fight our way through, and warned 
them that if any harm befel us it would be the worse for them, for there 
was a great caravan of brave warriors even then marching down 
from Uganda, who were more in number than there were papyrus 
stems around Naivasha, who would fall upon their country, eat up 
their cattle, kill their e/moran, and drive the elders away from the 
lake to wander in the foodless deserts, where not even their slaves, 
the Wanderobbo, could manage to live. After this little recitation, 
which I had translated the night before and learnt by heart, the 
Masai drove their women and cattle in to the kraals, and it looked un 
comfortably like a fight. They let us go on, however, in peace, when 
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they saw we were ready to meet force by force, and we camped that 
night at the north end of the lake. Here we were visited by a large 
force of e/moran, but our camp was a strong one and the game of 
bluff and bluster was played on more equal terms. They danced us 
some war dances, which we watched with every gun loaded and every 
man at his post, while my revolver covered the head of 2 Masai elder, 
whom I insisted on seating on a stool before me. In spite of ‘the 
anxiety with which we watched the sham rushes at the camp that 
might at any moment have developed into real ones, I could not 
help admiring the picturesqueness of this ‘‘ wild east show.” At its 
conclusion I gave the men a couple of shillings’ worth of beads, with 
which they went away apparently contented. But just after mid- 
night—just after one of my rounds to see that the sentries were 
awake and everything in order—a force of Masai was seen sneaking 
up to our camp. We shouted to them to come on, and we stirred 
up the fires to show them the way; but as this, and the four shots 
which I fired over their heads, told them there was no chance of a 
surprise, they withdrew. Knowing there would be no lack of eager 
watchers for the rest of that night, I turned in to the luxury of the 
first three hours of continuous slumber which I had enjoyed since 
leaving the protection of Fort Smith. We were up very early next 
morning, and the moment the first streak of dawn enabled us to 
march without the risk of a surprise, we continued our journey to 
the north. 

In a later part of our march to Lake Baringo we had troubles of 
a different kind. We left the native track and struck across to a 
we hitherto unnamed lake (Lake Kibibi) ; in working north from this 
got into a country that was so cut up bya series of “faults” that pro- 
gress was slow, and the district was drained of water. We reached 
the south end of Lake Losuguta (Lake Hannington), a long lake the 
northern end of which had been seen by Von Héhnel; doubts, how- 
ever, have been expressed as to its existence. Thomson and the 
Uganda caravans have missed it; and the railway survey map runs 
two rivers across its site, while it appears as only a minute speck in 
the latest of Mr. Ravenstein’s maps. To our horror we found the 
water salt and sulphurous, and we had forty hours without a drink. 
The first water we came to was a river, which ought not to have 
been there, but we did not bother about that; we simply “drank 
what we wanted, and let the rest run by ”; and the rest might have 
run into either the Nile or the Ganges for all we cared. Next morn- 
ing, however, we ad to care, and having determined that point, we 
had to set to and bridge it. 

We therefore reached Njemps several days late, and all much 
exhausted by double marches and lack of food and water. Here we 
were disappointed to find that there was a serious famine, and the 
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starving natives were living on leaves and the bark of trees. The only 
place where there was any food was in North Kamasia, and thither 
I sent to purchase it. But it was soon noised abroad that it was 
wanted for a “ Mzungu,” or European. Only once before had a 
European been in that district, but the knowledge that their country 
was being honoured by a visit from a second was sufficient to send 
all the natives into hiding in the hills. Owing to the legacy of 
Mzunguphobia, left me by my predecessor, half rations were for 
some time the order of the day. 

The only thing to be done was to rush across the great sacred 
land of the Masai—the plateau of Laikipia. This was part, and 
the riskiest part, of the original programme of the expedition. I had 
been seriously warned by several members of the staff of the British 
East Africa Company against attempting the passage with so few 
men. The risks, moreover, were considerably increased by the 
scarcity of food, as it was impossible to delay for “shauri” with the 
natives. Laikipia is such a Masai stronghold that it has only been 
three times previously visited by Europeans. Mr. Joseph Thomson 
entered its western side in 1883, but he got into trouble with the 
Masai and had to abandon his camp and some of his native allies, and 
fly under cover of night. Count Teleki, in 1888, and the German 
Emin Pasha Relief Expedition, under Dr. Peters, in 1889-90, 
crossed by an old Suahili trade route ; but both of them had powerful 
caravans, with contingents of trained Somalis, in the latter case 
armed with magazine guns and field cannon. But the result seemed 
well worth the hazard, as without it the geological examination of 
the Rift Valley would have been very incomplete. 

Bad luck, however, was still with us. I had hoped to supplement 
our scanty food supply by shooting, but we found a drought the year 
before had cleared the district. Then we found that the existing 
maps were seriously in error; I kept on a southerly course, near the 
western margin of the plateau, in order to strike the Ururi valley, 
shown by the three most recent maps to exist between two ranges of 
mountains ; the larger and more easterly of these has been named 
the Aberdare Mountains, and I expected to find within them a 
nucleus of old rocks, forming what is known to geologists as a 
‘“horst.” I did not find the horst, which is not very surprising, as 
I could not find the mountains, though we marched over the site 
upon which they were supposed to be. The fact is that Thomson 
failed to recognise that one great peak, known as Settima, which he 
saw from the north, was the same mountain that he had previously 
seen from the west ; two mountain chains have therefore found their 
way upon the map instead of one volcanic cone. That one who is 
usually so correct should have made this mistake, is probably only 
due to the fact that his attention was then mainly occupied by the 
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Masai. We were more fortunate in this respect, as we got across 
without any encounter with the Masai; we sometimes saw the smoke 
of their kraals in the distance, and then promptly took to the woods, 
and thus managed to pass unnoticed. The guide and I usually 
spent the afternoon scouting ahead, in order to find a clear route for 
the next day’s march. 

We reached Kikuyu in safety, and there again were in trouble 
for food. Though no European had been there, the fame of the 
guns and of the commercial methods of some of them had pre- 
ceded us. Our request for admission to purchase food was met by 
an angry refusal. ‘Some white men came a few harvests back 
to our friends away there at Karthuri; they stormed the villages ; 
they took what food they wanted and then burnt the rest. When 
the elders asked for payment they were shot, while the warriors 
were carried off as slaves into the land of the Masai, and we 
have heard of them no more.” After three days of argument and 
“shauri,” we allayed the suspicions of the Wakikuyu and per- 
suaded them that our aims were peaceful; we contracted the cere- 
mony of blood-brotherhood, and then they sold us food. After we 
had bought as much as we wanted, my intelligent friend and blood- 
brother, Iyutha—the son of the principal chief of those parts— 
guided us to the north, to the point where the steppes of Laikipia 
rise highest, into the forests of Kenya. Here the loads and most of 
the porters were left with the head askari, while I turned east into 
the forest zone. 

The next three days were amongst the most dismal I have ever 
spent, and the work was as unlike mountaineering as it well could be. 
Weliterally had to hew our way through dense, dark, damp forest and 
bamboo jungle. Overhead was a dense canopy of vegetation, that made 
it dark, condensed the mist that always hung over the forests and 
dripped steadily upon us. At every blow of the mattocks, with which 
we cut our way through the jungle or cleared the elephant tracks, 
the sodden bamboos poured shower-baths upon us. Our feet and legs 
were kept wet and cold by the undergrowth of ferns, selaginellas, and 
stinging-nettles, and the swamps through which we had to wade. 
The damp cold chilled us to the marrow, so that every hour we had 
to stop to light fires and warm up the porters, who otherwise would 
have been too numbed to proceed. 

On the morning of the fourth day we emerged from the forests to 
the Alpine pasturages above, and for a while basked in the sunshine. 
The weather, however, soon changed, and we spent the afternoon in 
a scramble through a blizzard of sleet and hail, and finally had to 
pitch our camp on a frozen peat swamp. We were now above the 
bare slope that can be seen in the sketches of Von Héhnel and 
Hobley, which was identified by the one as the crater wall, and by 
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the other as an east and west ridge, of which the highest peak is one of 
the points. It is really a rock-slope bared by the icefall of the ancient 
sheet glacier that once covered the mountain. Next day my tent 
was carried up to some agglomerate crags on a col, and there I stayed 
with four men, using thisas a base for excursions among the southern 
ridges. Next day I climbed a mountain 16,700 feet in height, which 
is the most conspicuous of the secondary peaks on this part of the 
mountain. The ascent was not a difficult one, but a scramble up a 
chimney in a lava cliff was too much for the nerves of the faithful 
Fundi ; as the rocks were very rotten I was not sorry to lower him to 
the bottom, pull up the rope, and finish the climb alone. The descent to 
the lake was much more amusing until a raging snowstorm came on. 

This day’s reconnaissance had shown me the only line by which I 
could attack the peak, or even get well above the névé-fields, so I 
moved a shelter tent and two men to a valley which I propose to 
name after Count Teleki, as in it he reached his highest point, and 
I prepared for an early start next day. A snowstorm came on in the 
afternoon, and continued throughout the night. Several times I 
thought the tent would be blown away, but about two in the morning 
I was alarmed by the rush and whistle of slipping snow ; with a crash 
the wall of turf and stone, that we had built above the camp, fell in 
upon the tent. The doorway was blocked by snow and earth, but 
one desperate jerk tore up the loosened tent-pegs, and we sprang out 
into the storm, to examine, as well as I could in the blinding 
snowstorm, the exact extent of peril that faced us. The slip, how- 
ever, had stopped, though it had covered our tent ground and buried 
the few things and food we had with us. There was no danger, but 
it was impossible to light a fire or reset the tent in the darkness and 
the storm, and there was nothing for it but to jump avout, wrapped 
up in our blankets to keep ourselves alive, until the morning. The 
two Zanzibaris suffered terribly, which, as the temperature was 
twenty-eight degrees below freezing, was not surprising. My boy 
Yussuf simply sobbed with the cold, while the more stolid Fundi, in 
answer to my exhortations to cheer up, as the sun was coming, when 
we should all be warm, only replied with his usual stolid fatalism, 
“Yes, it will come, and, Inshallah ” (the native equivalent for D.V.), 
“we shall be alive when it does come,” 

After such a night I did not start next morning feeling quite as 
“fit” as I had hoped to do, especially as I had to go off without my 
breakfast, all our food having been buried under a snow-drift. We soon 
reached some moraines we had passed the day before, scaled the rocks 
at the old ice-full, and turned again up a steep slope of roches mou- 
tonnées, covered in places with moraine matter, to the end of the 
principal southern glacier. 

I followed up the left lateral moraine, as I was afraid of rock falls 
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on the right, and, taking once or twice to the glacier, reached the main 
south aréte, at a point 16,800 feet in height. I thence struck off 
northward across the névé-tield, but as the crevasses were snow- 
covered it required considerable care. As the crest became steeper 
I was able to keep along it, tying the rope round rocks and pulling it 
up after me by a loop. Soon, however, the ridge became corniced. 
At first I risked a traverse across the glacier to the left, but I soon 
reached a point where the dangers ahead were too serious to justify 
the continuation of the ascent. The glacier was too crevassed to be 
crossed with safety by a man alone, while ice-falls from the cornice 
swept the face of the cliff to the east. It would have been very rash 
to have attempted to work across after the morning sun had been 
playing so long upon them, and there was nothing for it but a 
return. I had, however, done the five things for which I had 
planned my visit to Kenya: these were (1) to collect the flora and 
fauna of the different zones; (2) to see if an Alpine flora occurred 
similar to that of corresponding altitudes in Kilima Njaro; (3) to 
examine the geological structure of the mountain with a view to the 
determination of its position in the African mountain system ; (4) to 
see if there be any true glaciers upon it ; (5) especially to determine 
whether these had at any time had a greater extension than at 
present. 

To make the ascent of such a peak as Kenya, quite alone, was a 
task which I had never expected to be able to accomplish. To have 
gone on further would have risked the results that had been obtained, 
while my responsibility to my men forbade the incurring of unneces- 
sary risks. Two other strong arguments also urged return: a heavy 
snowstorm was blowing up from the west, and I was getting raven- 
ously hungry. The storm broke before I had got off the aréte, and I 
was therefore glad to reach the moraine and run down it to camp. 

Next day I tried again by the main west aréte, but was stopped by 
some vertical cliffs that I could neither scale nor turn, at a slightly 
lower level than I had reached the day before. While trying to find 
a way round these, I did not notice that the usual afternoon snow- 
storm was brewing earlier than usual; it broke upon me before I had 
got off the steeper part of the aréte and rendered some rocks I had 
easily crossed in the morning quite impassable. 

I had therefore to descend on the north side of the aréte, missed 
the paper marks I had left in the ascent, struck the wrong valley, 
and did not get back to camp and a welcome supper of baked beans 
till three hours after dark. It was during this descent that I had 
my last view of the mountain. 

There the news was awaiting me that the men I had left at my lower 
camp were ill; mountain-sickness, frostbite, chilblains, and hamor- 
rhage of lungs had seized many of them. I was obliged next day to 
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return and doctor them up. These illnesses were somewhat serious, 
and as the weather had taken a turn for the worse, it seemed to me I 
was bound, in fairness to my men, to return to a warmer and lower 
level. 

Four days later we camped on the outskirts of the Kikiyu 
country, and having bought several days’ food, we arranged for per- 
mission to cross. Sundry religious rites having been performed, we 
again set out, under the guidance of my brother Iyutha, who safely 
led us, though after much wordy warfare, and threats of a more 
serious nature, through the district of Kornu. 

In the next district progress was again forbidden. ‘ You may not 
harm me,” the chief argued, “but if I let you through, other men 
will follow afterwards and steal our cattle and goats, and take away 
our women as slaves. You white men,” he added, “have faces that 
smile like the sky, but you are bad inside.” As I was the only white 
man who had been in his country, though four others had been not 
very far away, this was a rather sweeping generalisation from very 
limited data. But, as far as the latter part of his verdict was con- 
cerned, it was true, for I was then very bad inside. Luckily, how- 
ever, for me at least, the chief was suffering madly from toothache. 
An injection of cocaine soothed the aching molar, and the sug- 
gestion that if I had to go back the toothache would probably go 
back too, had a satisfactory effect, and the second district of the 
Wakikuyu was also passed in peace. The return march hence to 
the coast offered little of general interest, though it proved that much 
of the great grazing land, known as the “ Athi Plains,” really belongs 
to the basin of the Tana, and not of the Athi. 

In attempting a brief summary of the geographical results of the 
expedition, one may refer, in the first case, to the industrial prospects. 
The outlook, I fear, isnot very bright. There are very few indications 
of mineral wealth, and as a rule not even enough to found a mining 
company on. The soil is often rich, as is usually the case when 
it has been allowed to lie fallow for centuries. The rains, however, are 
very uncertain, and agricultural produce cannot pay with the present 
cost of transport. Freight to England is very heavy, so that, even if 
there were a railway to the coast, produce would be seriously handi- 
capped. Labour is cheap, but except among tribes who have not yet 
been civilised, it is fitful and uncertain. Cattle ranching might pay 
except that occasionally the whole country is swept by disease, and 
the cattle and buffaloes are then practically exterminated. Until 
we know more of the nature of the disease, cattle rearing must be 
very risky. There is still plenty of ivory, but even if this were 
got for nothing, transport at £300 a ton knocks a hole in the 
profits. We are constantly told that the country is very healthy; 
so it may be for hyenas, filaria, and bacteria, but it does not 
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seem to be so for Europeans, and for transport animals, human or 
otherwise. 

The exploitation of the country is, however, much more promising 
scientifically. The new topographical details discovered are only of 
technical interest : such are the survey of Lakes Losuguta and Kibibi, 
which had only been previously seen from a little distance, the 
mapping of the islands of Baringo, and the recognition that these are 
only the remnants of a volcanic crater, or the collecting of native 
place names. More important points were the determination of the 
nature of the lake basins in the Rift Valley, the traverse across 
Laikipia by a new route over the site of the so-called Aberdare Moun- 
tains, and the determination of the water-parting between the Tana 
and the Athi. The discovery of the glaciers on Kenya is of greater 
general interest. It is, however, in connection with the important 
changes in the structure and climate of the country in geologically 
recent times, and its bearing on the distribution of the African flora 
and fauna, that the most interesting geographical results have been 
obtained. On Elgon and Kilima Njaro it was known that the higher 
slopes yielded a flora of a kind quite unlike that of any lower part of 
Africa, and has affinities with those of the uplands of Abyssinia and 
of the Cape. Count Teleki had observed the presence of a tree like 
Senecio, or groundsel, much like one of the most typical of these 
plants on Kilima Njaro, so that the occurrence of the Alpine flora 
there was probable. Dr. Bowdler Sharpe has shown that the same 
features hold with the few Kenya birds that I collected. He has dotted 
over the map of Equatorial Africa several small, isolated, elevated 
districts, with similar avian faunas; of these he has made his Came- 
roonian sub-region. It was not known whether the tree-like groundsel 
of Kenya was more allied to the species of Kilima Njaro, Abyssinia, 
or the Cameroons, but the collections made have enabled my col- 
league, Mr. Baker, to show that this, as well as other species, have 
most affinities with those of Kilima Njaro. It seemed, moreover, 
difficult to understand how this high flora could have passed from 
one region to the other, for the surveys of Kilima Njaro have failed 
to discover traces of furmer more extensive glaciation. It appeared 
probable that, as with the Andes, the glaciers were now at their 
greatest. Mr. Whymper kindly tells me that only twice did he find 
any traces of roches moutonnées below the present level of the glacier, 
and these were so little below it that a mere local change in wind, for 
example, would account for these. D’Orbigny, moreover, argued from 
the absence of such evidence that the Andes are still undergoing 
elevation. On Kenya there is clear evidence that the glaciers once 
extended for at least 4,500 feet below their present termination, for 
at that point there is a fine terminal moraine, while erratics occur 
still lower in the forests. The lower limit of the Alpine flora is at 
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about 10,400 feet. At the time of maximum glaciation it would 
therefore have reached the level of 5,000 feet, and have extended far 
across the country. 

But the geology of the district is likely to help the zoologist in 
the attempt to unravel the distribution of the African fauna no less 
than the botanist with the flora. Let us take, in the first case, the 
land fauna. At the time of maximum glaciation the great extension of 
the snow must have led to a much greater rainfall in the lower parts 
of the country. The forests then would have extended lower and 
helped again, not only to increase the rainfall, but distribute it more 
evenly throughout the year. There would then, moreover, possibly 
not have been any such sharp differentiation into wet and dry seasons. 
Hence districts that now, as barren, sandy deserts, present a barrier 
to animal migration, would then have been well-watered, fertile 
prairies, thin scrub would have been replaced by woodland, and the 
present woods would have spread out from the river valleys into 
extensive forests. Thus all the factors that govern the distribution 
of animals would have been quite different to those that rule at the 
present day. It isthe same with the fresh-water faunas, though here 
the change is due not to the alteration of climate but of the structure 
of the country. If we take the fish fauna, it is so mixed up at present 
that, as Dr. Giinther recently remarked to me, “ The rivers must have 
had avery different course to the present ones.” Professor Suess has 
suggested that there was once a connection between the Nile and the 
Rift Valley, and the collection of fossil mollusca from the old lake 
beaches renders a connection with the rivers now belonging to the 
Nile system highly, probable. Many of the fish of the Tana, Sabaki, 
and Athi, as well as of the rivers of the Rift Valley, have been 
identified by Dr. Giinther as Nile and Abyssinian species. There is 
other evidence which also suggests that before the Nile had cut its 
course back through the gorge south of Lado, the drainage of the 
great lakes followed eastward, along the Salisbury Lake chain, into 
the Rift Valley ; thence it probably flowed through the region of Afar, 
much of which is now below sea level, and finally discharged into the 
Red Sea. 

In addition to these questions there is the nature of the Rift Valley, 
which has yet wider general bearings from its evidence upon the two 
brilliant theories of the evolution of existing continental form, which 
we owe to Professor Suess, of Vienna, and Professor Lapworth, of Bir- 
mingham. The study of the Rift Valley may be expected to throw 
much light upon the respective applications of these theories, and thus 
the exploration of East Africa is not of value merely as yielding new 
topographical information, but from its bearing on the principles of 
geographical evolution. 


J. W. Grecory. 
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IMPERIAL FIVE-FARTHING POSTAGE. 
(THE LATEST PRANK OF THE POST OFFICE.) 


DEALING with the subject of Imperial Penny Postage, on February 
10th, 1893, the Postmaster-General said :— 

‘*T myself certainly am not in any sense hostile to the proposal of a change 
of this kind. . . . I do not intend to say a word upon the question of the 
financial difficulties, I admit they are not serious... . / A Chancellor of the 
Exchequer with a surplus would think very little of allocating the amount 
necessary to meet the deficit in order to carry out a reform, if he felt it was 
strongly desired by the inhabitants of the various portions of the Empire. . . . 
The administrative difficulties are considerable, but in no sense insuperable. 

. I do not believe for a moment that the difficulties would be insuperable, 
and I think they could be met with the ability and energy with which similar 
difficulties, and even greater difficulties, haye been met by the capable officials 
of the Post Office in this country.” 

On the 28th of April, he said, in the course of the debate respecting 
Imperial Penny Postage :— 

** As far as Imperial Penny Postage is concerned, there is no administrative 
difficulty in the way. . . . The loss, if the postage were reduced to 1d., would 
be somewhere between £90,000 and £100,000 a year.” 

In the same debate, the Chancellor of the Exchequer made the 
following declaration :— 

‘‘The Government desire at the proper time, when the finances of the 
country permit, and when the assent of the Colonies has been obtained, to 
carry out the object advocated in the resolution ’’—which was the reduction of 


‘*the charge for the transmission of letters from the United Kingdom to all 
parts of the British Empire to one penny per half-ounce letter.” 


Mr. James Lowther summed up the debate in these words: “I 
think the House may be said to be unanimously in favour of the pro- 
posal being adopted when the favourable financial moment arrives.” 

And Mr. Goschen added: ‘‘It would be very desirable indeed for 
us now to undertake the change; but”’ . . . here he mentioned the 
difficulties referred to by Sir W. Harcourt. 

Mr. Gladstone described the objects in view as “ objects which are 
altogether laudable, and in which we all sympathise.” 

Such utterances contrast hopefully with the vague objections, the 
mysterious hints of incalculable losses, and the ominous shakes of 
the head which, until lately, the proposal of this reform never failed 
to elicit from the two Front Benches. 

Still, the reform has not been granted; we have been extricated 
from one impasse, only to be landed in another. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, it will be observed, undertakes to carry out the 
proposal when two precedent conditions have been fulfilled ; that is 
to say (1) “ When the finances of the country permit,” and (2) 
“When the assent of the Colonies has been obtained.” Let us take 
these conditions (which are perfectly fair) in order. 
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As we have seen, the Postmaster-General estimates that the cost 
of Imperial Penny Postage could not exceed £100,000 a year. 
Whenever, therefore, Sir William Harcourt finds himself with that 
amount to spare, his first condition will have been fulfilled. Now 
the normal annual increase in the Post Office surplus exceeds 
£200,000, which is twice the amount required. The accepted maxim 
in respect of Treasury expenditure is, ‘‘ Never do anything to-day 
which you can put off until to-morrow.” In deference to this doubt- 
less sound principle of finance, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
probably expects a moratorium until the end of the current financial 
year, namely, until the 3lst of March next. After all, however, 
£100,000 is not an extravagant sum to spend on a measure which is 
desired by all sections of the community, which commands the 
sympathy of the House of Commons, and which would both stimu- 
late our commerce and draw into closer union the scattered portions 
of our race. In any case, it is amusing to remember that the Post 
Office, which professes to be shocked at the thought of spending so 
much money on our Imperial communications, has just spent six 
times as much in completing a new postal building at Liverpool. The 
truth is, that Sir William is aiready in a position to find the money, 
and that the real hitch has arisen with regard to his second condition, 
which it is now time to consider. 

(2) The second precedent condition is, When the assent of the 
Colonies has been obtained.” 

To what? In Sir William’s words, ‘to the object advocated 
in the resolution.” The object was “the transmission of letters 
from the United Kingdom ¢o all parts of the British Empire,” 
at a charge for postage of “one penny per half-ounce letter.” The 
resolution did not contemplate any interference with the 2}d. rate, 
which the Colonists will still pay on correspondence sent home to this 
country ; the mover of the resolution made that point perfectly clear. 
It is only our British rate outwards, not the return rate from the 
Colonies, which will be reduced ; the cost of that reduction will fall 
exclusively upon us, the Colonists not being damnified to the extent 
of one farthing ; we, not the Colonists, shall profit by the increased 
facility of communication. It is, in fact, our affair, wholly and 
solely ; the Colonists have no more right to interfere than the people 
of Ireland have to interfere with the fares and freightage charged 
by a shipping company for carrying passengers and goods to Dublin. 

“Why, then,” it will be asked, “does the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer require the assent of the Colonies?” The answer to this 
question is, that our Postal Officials have reported to Parliament that 
the Australian delegates at the Vienna Postal Congress, in 1891, 
made it a condition of their joining the Postal Union, that the 24d. 
rate should not be reduced until the next Quinquennial Meeting of 
the Congress. 
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Now, the officials referred to, who have always bungled any 
negotiation entrusted to them, showed themselves at Vienna more 
incompetent than ever. Not only did they draw up a faulty pro- 
gramme for themselves; not only did they fail to understand the 
rights of this country under the Union Convention; not only did 
they sacrifice those rights without a struggle; but, to crown all, 
they misunderstood and misreported the effect of the bargain (re- 
ferred to by Sir William Harcourt) which they entered into with 
the Australian delegates. The story is a short, but instructive one. 

From first to last the Post Office Department has exhibited a 
strange antipathy to Imperial Penny Postage, such as it displayed in 
1839 towards Inland Penny Postage. The officials persuaded Mr. 
Goschen to lower the postage to the Colonies to 243d., in the hope that 
the movement for extending the penny rate to the whole Empire 
would be nipped in the bud. Public opinion, however, remained 
“solid” for the popular penny rate. The Post Office thereupon, in 
1890, took the opinion of the Law Officers on the question, whether we 
were at liberty to establish a lower rate to the Colonies than 23d., 
which was the ordinary or “ general” rate of the Union. This was 
an altogether superfluous proceeding. For the Postal Union Con- 
vention (Article 21) lays it down that— 

‘The Convention does not restrict the right of the contracting parties to 
maintain and conclude treaties, as well as to muintain and establish more 
restricted Unions, with a view to the improvement of postal relations.” 

Under this clause, “ restricted Unions,” for the exchange of letters 
at the penny rate, have been established between several pairs of 
Union countries, including the United States and Canada, Austria 
and Germany, Spain and Portugal, Holland and Belgium, and last, 
but not least, Australia and Fiji. An apparent exception to the rule 
is really an additional proof of my case. Although the American 
pays but a penny for a letter sent to any part of Canada, the Cana- 
dian has to pay 13d. on his letter to the States. In each case the 
postage is the domestic rate of the country of origin. Here, therefore, 
is one precedent (out of several) for extending our domestic rate 
(1d.) to the Colonies, although the Colonists may levy higher charges 
for return correspondence. 

But why, then, should the Post Office have asked whether we 
could form a “restricted Union ” with our Colonies, as so many 
other countries had done? The Law Officers replied that we could 
not form such a Union, either with Foreign Countries or with 
Colonies comprised in the Union, though we might form one with 
Colonies not in the Union, i.c., Australia, which had not then joined. 
As will presently appear, this opinion has been set aside as erroneous 
by the Postal Union Congress itself ; and I can only surmise that the 
Law Officers were not informed of the numerous “ restricted Unions” 
that had long existed under Article 21 of the Convention. 
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Now, the financial condition of the Australasian Colonies was so 
far precarious that they could not be expected to face even the small 
expenditure involved in a reduction of their postage to England to 
ld. On the other hand, there was a universal desire that the 
vast Southern Continent should give in its adhesion to the Union, 
which is, perhaps, the most distinctive badge of civilisation. 

In the summer of 1891, the Postal Union Congress, which meets 
once in five years, was to assemble in Vienna. The delegates for 
Great Britain were two Postal Officials of high rank. With a fore- 
boding of what has actually taken place, but of course without any 
knowledge of the strange opinion of the Law Officers, I wrote to 
Lord Salisbury and Mr. Goschen letters (since published) urging 
that our two delegates should be instructed to claim for us full liberty 
of action in respect of our postal rate to our own Colonies. And 
in consequence of answers given by the then Postmaster-General, 
Mr. Raikes, in the House of Commons, the public was left under 
the impression that the necessary instructions had been given, and 
that our claim had been allowed. 


Thus, on June Ist, 1891, Mr. Raikes said :-— 


** The question of reducing postal rates has certainly not been lost sight of 
in framing their instructions.” 


On June 23rd, he added that :— 


‘The matter (perfect freedom of action) to which attention was called had 
not been at all lost sight of.” P 


Shortly afterwards, he told me, privately, that the Congress had 
conceded our freedom of action. 


And finally, on July 17th, 1891, he said :— 


‘‘The Congress has signed a new Convention, under which Her Majesty’s 
Government will be free in important particulars relative to foreign and 


Colonial postage.” 

Of course we were all led to understand that the victory was won. 
There was the deepest disappointment when the present Postmaster- 
General announced that the Australian delegates had declined to join 
the Union unless a guarantee were given that the 24d. rate should not 
be lowered for five years, that the British delegates had accepted 
this condition, that the Congress had ratified it, and that we were 
consequently bound in honour not to raise the question. This was 
the line of argument taken by Mr. Arnold Morley in the debate on 
Imperial Penny Postage in April last; and his points were driven 
home by the Prime Minister, and accepted as conclusive by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Goschen, and Sir James Fergus- 
son, an ex-Postmaster-General. I shall never forget the eloquent 
indignation of Mr. Gladstone, as, with uplifted forefinger and flash- 
ing eye, he hurled at my head the opinion of the Law Officers, and 
another opinion, to the same effect, obtained from the Foreign 
Office. Little did he know that facts were being concealed from 
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the House which rendered those opinions worthless, and his fiery 
denunciation a mere brutum fulmen. 

What were the facts thus concealed from Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and from the House of Commons ? 

1. In the first place, somebody within the Post Office had in- 
structed our delegates not to ask for freedom of action, but for 
permission to establish a rate exceeding our domestic penny rate, 
that is to say, “ Imperial Five-Farthing Postage.” 

The following is a copy of the Instructions :— 

“TV. Instructions given to the Representatives of this Country on the 
Question of securing Freedom of Action:—At the present time, the lowest 
rate chargeable for any letter sent beyond the shores of the United Kingdom 
is 24d., save in the solitary instance of letters addressed to or sent by seamen 
and soldiers serving her Majesty abroad. In that case a privileged rate of 1d. 
is prescribed by Act of Parliament in certain conditions; but there are very 
grave objections to the extension of such a rate to the public at large. 

‘*Tt seems, moreover, in the last degree unlikely that the Congress would 
favour the assimilation of Colonial letter postage to Inland rates; but it is 
possible, though by no means a matter of course, that this Department might 
obtain at Vienna such a modification of the Convention as would allow any 
country of the Postal Union, which has Colonies belonging to the Union, to 
apply to its relations with such Colonies reduced rates, provided they exceed its 
Inland rates of postage. 

‘* The British delegates are to use their best endeavours at the Congress to 
obtain such a relaxation of the terms of the Convention as would admit of this 
step.” 

The issue of such secret Instructions, which have been concealed 
for two years, was a fraud upon the public, and amounted, in my 
opinion, to a deliberate act of treachery. For it is obvious that, 
with such Instructions, the universal desire for Imperial Penny 
Postage was effectually defeated. 

2. The second fact concealed from the House was that the question 
of instituting Penny Postage outwards only, that is, to the Colonies, 
which would be left free to maintain their own return rates, had 
never been submitted to the Australian delegates. Yet this was 
what the resolution proposed, and what, according to the Postmaster- 
General, the compact with the Australians prevented. 

3. The third fact suppressed was that the Australian delegates, in 
negotiating, always referred expressly to the “ general” Union rate, 
and stipulated that that should not be lowered; their aim being to 
avoid a general reduction, which would have been binding upon 
them, and would thus have affected their revenue. But they never 
made any objection (for the idea was never suggested to them) to a 
reduction of rate within a “ restricted Union,’ which would not 
have been applicable to them. Yet this limited reduction was just 
what the resolution proposed. 

4. But by far the most important fact concealed was the recorded 
opinion of the Committee of the Congress, that any country might, 
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without reference to other countries comprised in the Union, estab- 
lish a reduced rate for letters to its Colonial possessions, provided 
that such reduced rate exceeded its own domestic rate, which is in 
our case ld. Not only was this vital admission concealed, but the 
Postmaster-General actually quoted to the House the exploded 
opinion of the Law Officers to the opposite effect. I shall presently 
have to deal with the effect of this admission, but I am now only 
referring to the suppression of it. 

It need not be pointed out that this admission was made in reply 
to the question dictated in the secret Instructions to our delegates. 
The following are the terms of it :— 


** Article 15.—Quant 4 l’alinéa 2, un délégué a désiré connaitre l’opinion de 
la Commission sur la question de savoir si, en vertu des dispositions contenues 
dans cet alinéa, un pays de l'Union ayant des colonies dans le ressort de 
l'Union serait compétent pour fixer, dans les relations directes avec ces 
colonies, des taxes inférieures au tarif normal de l’Union, mais supérieures a 
son tarif intérieur. 


** Avec l’assentiment de la Commission, on a répondu affirmativement a cette 
question.” 


5. Having discovered that some such admission had been recorded, 
I asked a definite question on the subject in the House. The Post- 
master-General replied that :— 


‘* Nothing in the nature of a concession in the direction indicated, or freedom 
of action, was or could be obtained, in the face of the covenant agreed to by 
this country, and all the other members of the Union, fully explained to the 
House on the 28th of April, as to the conditions on which the Australasian 
Colonies entered into the Union.” 


It is only fair to say that the right hon. gentleman explains that, 
when he made this amazing statement, he considered the Com- 
mittee’s admission to have been deprived of effect by our compact 
with the Australasian delegates. This explanation, however, will 
hardly cover, first, the deliberate suppression of a fact on which 
everything hinged, and, next, the denial of that fact’s existence. 

6. But there is more to come :— 

I pressed for and obtained a copy of the proceedings relating to 
our claim of freedom of action in dealing with our Colonies. A set 
of documents was accordingly laid on the table, but again the opinion 
of the Committee was suppressed, Parliament being left under the 
mistaken belief that the Law Officers’ opinion was still valid, and 
that we had no right to reduce the postage to our Colonies. Another 
instance of the incurable tendency of the department to keep back 
the truth, occurs in connection with its submission of the question of 
Imperial Penny Postage to the Foreign Office for its opinion, in 
April last, just before the debate. At that time it was known that 
the opinion of the Law Officers had been “knocked into a cocked 
hat” by the Committee of Congress, and it was doubtless thought 
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advisable to get a brand new opinion from the Foreign Office for 
quotation to the House. This was obtained by the device of laying 
the Law Officers’ exploded opinion before the Foreign Office as if it 
were still valid, and carefully suppressing all reference to the opinion 
of the Committee of Congress, and to the rest of the facts above 
enumerated. This may appear incredible; but the case thus cooked 
can easily be obtained. The paper containing it is No. 286 of last 
Session (ordered by the House to be printed on June 23rd, 1893), 
and, in my opinion, it embodies the most audacious attempt to hood- 
wink the Legislature recorded in the present century. 

Of course, poor Sir H. Bergne, of the Foreign Office, victimised 
by this document, replied that we could not reduce the rate without 
the consent of the Postal Union. And his opinion, given on April 
25th, was three days later triumphantly quoted to the House as 
conclusive of the matter. 

Finally, on my putting a further straight question in writing, the 
fact of the Committee’s opinion was revealed by the Postmaster- 
General. The whole story is a curious commentary on the opening 
observation of Mr. Arnold Morley, in the recent debate, that “It is 
well the House should be put in possession of the real facts of the 
case before recording their votes upon the question.” 

I now purpose to deal with the effect of the admission made by the 
Committee. 

In the first place, it is virtually a decision, on the highest 
authority, that we can, without reference to the Postal Union, 
establish Imperial Penny Postage to the Colonies. If the Com- 
mittee had been asked whether we could do so, it could only have 
replied in the affirmative. For the right to establish a “restricted 
Union,” given by Article 21 of the Convention, does not limit the 
reduction of the general Union rate which may be effected within a 
‘restricted Union.” Under that Article, Canada has established a 
14d. rate, and the United States a ld. rate; and the Committee 
very truly says we are at liberty to establish a 1}d. rate. We might, 
in fact, fix the rate at 4d. if we chose to incur the cost of such a 
reduction. The wily official who drew up the Instructions was, in 
fact, a little too clever. For the admission that we can reduce the 
rate at all implies that we can reduce it as much as we please; and 
that the arbitrary limit suggested by him cannot be maintained. 

It is now time to refer to the absurd contention of the Postal 
Officials that their famous compact with the Australian delegates is 
an obstacle to Imperial Penny Postage to the Colonies. 

It will be found, however, that the delegates, in the course of the 
negotiation, always referred to the “‘ general ” rate (/a taxe générale) 
as the one which they did not wish to have lowered. In other words, 
there was to be no general reduction of the 23d. rate, binding on 
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them equally with the other members of the Union, for at least five 
years. As already explained, they thought that they could not afford 
to lose revenue by lowering their postage to England. What is pro- 
posed, however, is a reduction of the British outward rate to the 
Colonies, which would not in the slightest degree affect their rates 
of postage or their revenue, They never objected to this; how could 
they, when it was not suggested to them? There was in truth no 
reason for mentioning it. What they wished to be safe-guarded 
against was a reduction of the general rate of the whole Union, 
binding upon all. What we propose is a “reduction of the rate 
within a restricted Union,” which would not be binding upon them. 
If the Postmaster-General cannot see the difference between these 
two things, the Colonists can; and they scornfully repudiate (as 
will be seen in a moment) the dog-in-the-manger policy which he 
would fasten on them. We may tax ourselves to any extent, and for 
any purpose, without fear of their attempting to prevent us. What 
right have I to prescribe to my neighbour how much he shall spend 
on his correspondence, his locomotion, his table, or anything else 
that concerns him exclusively? The truth is, this is the last and 
most bare-faced of all the attempts of the Post Office to mislead 
public opinion on this burning question. 

Still, as the pretext has been advanced, it shall be once for all 
confuted. The Postmaster-General of New Zealand writes to me :— 


‘*T think that if the movement can be put into force, without imposing any 
additional cost on these Colonies, the Imperial Government will be doing the 
right thing.” 


The Postmaster-General of Canada says :— 


‘“‘Itis a grand prospect, and personally I should like to see it accepted. . . . 
If the Imperial Authorities adopt Mr. Henniker Heaton’s scheme, I shall be 
glad to hear of it, though I cannot promise that Canada shall at once take 
reciprocal action. Canada would welcome the establishment of Penny Postage 
from the Mother Country!” 


Other Colonial Postmasters-General express precisely similar 
views. As to the opinion of the Australian press, I shall content 
myself by stating that the leading journals in every city unani- 
mously support the proposal. I select for publication,extracts from 
two of them, and would also refer to the strong expressions of approval 
in the Melbourne Age and Argus :-— 


‘** As if the Colonies, Australian or other, could or would have any objection 
to the Mother Country sending out letters for a penny, when it was distinctly 
understood that no reciprocal obligation was involved! .. . 

‘Of the illustrative practice of other countries the most remarkable is that 
of the United States with Canada and Mexico, ‘when it is two cents or one 
penny from the first to the two latter countries, but three cents from Canada 
to the United States.’ 
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‘« If after all this the Postmaster-General still insists, as he did to the deputa- 
tion, that there is no reason to believe that ‘there would be any willingness 
on the part of the Colonies to agree to a further reduction,’ he has either 
credited us with an insane obstinacy, or has forgotten the terms of the proposal 
made to him. That proposal is that a Penny Postage should be established 
from the United Kingdom to the Colonies. There is no vice versd. . .. To 
this arrangement, the Postmaster-General notwithstanding, no possible objec- 
tion could be made on the part of the Colonies. It would not cost them a 
single farthing.” (Brisbane Courier, April 1st, 1893.) 

“From Mr. Heaton’s voluminous correspondence to the British press we 
gather that they (the British permanent Post Office officials) have asserted that 
the Australian people will not consent to England extending her domestic 
postal letter rate to her Colonies and possessions. Not only so, but recent 
discussions in the House of Commons show that the officials of the Post Office 
are still using the same argument to emphasise their opposition to the proposal. 
We confess, frankly, that we share Mr. Heaton’s evident opinion that this idea 
is both presumptuous and absurd. . . . Obviously, therefore, if Great Britain 
cared to put up with the initial loss of revenue that would result from the 
talking of such a step, that is her business and not ours. If we were asked to 
pledge ourselves to a proportionate loss the case would be different, but we 


are not. To us, indeed, Mr. Heaton’s position on this point seems unas- 
sailable. .. . 


‘The Australian Colonies are not in a position to do so (establish the return 
service) at present. This fact, however, should not lead us to stand in the way 
of the benefits which would undoubtedly result to the people of the United 
Kingdom, and to Australians, by the reduction of the rate of postage from 
England to Australia. We have not reached that stage of imbecility yet.” 
(South Australian Register, May 12th, 1893.) 


It will be seen that I have abstained from inflicting on the reader 
a resumé of the well-known facts and arguments which have con- 
vinced the House of Commons that this reform is urgently called for. 
One of my hon. friends remarked, in debate, that he was “almost 
ashamed to repeat the crambe repetita of argument which had so often 
been hashed up.” I have confined myself strictly to the two 
obstacles mentioned by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

The first—the financial difficulty—has been pronounced by the 
Postmaster-General to be “ not serious.” Will anybody, after read- 
ing the foregoing extracts and opinions, maintain that the second 
obstacle—the alleged opposition of the Australians—is ‘“ serious” ? 
If not, I would respectfully ask whether the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer proposes to wait any longer for the disappearance of 
obstacles which do not exist? When he prefixed these conditions 
to his undertaking, he was not aware of the suppressed facts which 
are here set forth. He now knows how grossly his confidence has 
been abused, and how scandalously the House itself has been 
imposed upon. And public opinion will look to him to take prompt 
and decisive steps to end this long controversy, in the manner most 
agreeable to the wishes of Her Majesty’s subjects, and most conducive 
to the interests of the Empire. 

J. Hennrker HEATON. 
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Tue craze for first editions is not by any means a recent one, 
although it may be said to have now reached its extremest form of 
childishness. Time was when the craze existed in a perfectly 
rational form, and when the first editions in demand were books of 
importance and books with both histories and reputations, whilst 
their collectors were scholars and men of judgment. Now, every 
little volume of drivelling verse becomes an object of more or less 
hazardous speculation, and the book market itself a Stock Exchange 
in miniature. A good deal of this is the direct outcome of the artful 
machinations of a few of the trade, who, losing perhaps heavily on 
certain classes of book-investments which have lost popularity, 
attempt to make up the deficiency by ‘‘ working” the market in 
other directions, and, so far, they have met with results very satis- 
factory to themselves. But the morality (or otherwise) of the whole 
affair is open to question. The real literary advantages of a modern 
first edition are in the majority of cases far outweighed by those of 
the second or even later ones, for the first issue (to say nothing of 
its being often the last) is generally the worst. 

Ever since books have been books there have been collectors of 
them. But the history of book-collecting has never offered such a 
fruitful source of ridicule as it does at present, because never before 
has the apotheosis of the infinitely little been so pronounced. From 
the time of Gutenberg down to the earlier part of this century, col- 
lectors sought first editions because they were the best impressions. 
These editiones principes were often textually faulty, but they pos- 
sessed all the other attributes which go to make up a monument of 
typographical skill and artistic beauty, in addition to which the 
number struck off was a very limited one. Many of the first (and 
last) editions of to-day are neither typographical monuments nor 
artistic successes, for, apparently, the only two motives which have 
operated in the making of these books are the getting of the smallest 
amount of text into the widest size of page, and the skill which can 
spread over the greatest amount of space the smallest quantity of 
original thought. 

The first editions of Dickens and Thackeray are no longer the rage 
of the collecting public, and their decline to what may be termed a 
common-sense value is a matter for congratulation. The first editions 
of these authors are only now valuable when they possess some 
utterly extraneous superfluity. It makes a wonderful difference, for 
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example, whether they possess the printed covers and the advertise- 
ments of the original parts, or whether they are minus these things. 
If a copy of Oliver Twist possesses the cancelled and the substituted 
plate of ‘‘Rose Maylie and Oliver,” the result, when it comes to selling, 
will be very different from what it would be without that poor plate. 
The Memoirs of Joseph Grimaldi, edited by Boz, is quite a different 
book in the eyes of a collector when the plate of the “ Last Song ” is 
with the pantomimic figures round the etching. So also in the case 
of Martin Chuzzlewit, of which the more valuable copies of the first 
edition have the transposed £ in the reward on the engraved title. 
The first edition of Pickwick is of very little account unless it pos- 
sesses the Buss plates which were cancelled, and which, it may be 
added, are worthless. Whilst on the subject of Pickwick, one of the 
many startling examples of the drop in first editions of Dickens and 
Thackeray may be quoted. A copy of the first edition of this immortal 
work, in the original twenty numbers or parts, with the two Buss 
plates in the third part, Dickens’s address in the tenth and fifteenth 
parts, and the printed covers, as well as the advertisements, sold in 
the late F. A. Marshall’s library for £31 5s.; but this identical copy 
only fetched £21 10s. when it again came into the market last year. 
The remarkable fact about these first editions of Dickens and 
Thackeray, as well as Charles Lever, Ainsworth, and all the others 
of contemporary note, is their extreme commonness; there is 
nothing rare about them, for probably fifty examples of every 
one could be purchased in London within a day’s walk. There are 
a few exceptions, but these exceptions are of the most worthless 
nature. Some months ago, for example, a copy of Thackeray’s Flore 
et Zephyr, 1836, realised £90 at public auction; true, it was a fine 
copy, but that was the only intrinsic or other merit which could be 
claimed for a publication which would be an imposition at sixpence. 
Another poor thing of Thackeray’s which fetches large sums when 
it occurs in the market is The Second Funeral of Napoleon, 1841, a 
trifle which Mr. Michael Angelo Titmarsh, in the quiet seclusion of 
the shades, would be surprised to hear realises over twenty guineas. 
With Vanity Fuir (as with some other celebrated books) there are 
what may be described as two /irst editions, but the valuable one is 
that with the woodcut of the Marquis of Steyne which was suppressed 
after the issue of only a few copies; a copy of this example, when 
accompanied by the original wrappers and advertisements, fetches 
about £16—or about ten times as much as an ordinary first edition 
—for which amount a splendidly bound édition de luxe copy of 
Thackeray’s works in 26 volumes, with 1,500 wood engravings, 270 
steel engravings, and 88 coloured illustrations, can be obtained. Upon 
what grounds, therefore, can this species of collecting be defended ? 
Both Dickens and Thackeray have suffered considerably at the 
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hands of the too-zealous persons who feed their own vanity by hang- 
ing on to the coat-tails of eminent men and claim the title of 
public benefactors by “ resurrecting ” from a well-merited obscurity 
some worthless tract or obsolete and ephemeral magazine article, and 
trumpeting it about as a masterpiece. One of these ephemera entitled 
“ Reading”’ was lately heralded as a wonderful and valuable piece 
of literature, and for a time the public had a chance of purchasing 
a reprint at a fancy price; but, if report lieth not, the public was 
not over-anxious to read it, and certainly not too willing to pur- 
chase it. 

A good deal of money has been foolishly spent over the first 
editions of Charles Lamb, who, like most other prolific writers, pub- 
lished much of which in later years he did not feel particularly 
proud. His Poetry for Children (1809) is a case in point. It is 
believed that there are only two or three copies of this wretched little 
collection in existence, but that number more than satisfies the 
world’s needs; two or three years ago one man in five millions was 
found willing to pay £35 for an example, and it is to be hoped that 
that gentleman is still in the full enjoyment of his “ bargain,” the 
actual literary value of which is perhaps twopence. For some time it 
was thought that this collection had quite faded out of existence, but 
by some untoward fatality it again came to light. The exhumation of 
this kind of stuff nearly always brings in its train a crowd of other 
booklets and pamphlets whose claims to a new lease of life are based 
entirely on the bookseller’s assumption that they were probably 
written by Lamb or some such celebrity. A composition entitled The 
Butterfly’s Ball and the Grasshopper’s Feast has frequently been 
catalogued as by Lamb, and, of course, priced accordingly, whilst 
its illustrations have been boldly assigned to Blake. No one but an 
infatuated as well as an ignorant collector would accept either state- 
ment. A complete set of the first editions of Lamb would cost 
probably not much under £100; but the judicious student will 
obtain Mr. Herne Shepherd’s odesinehbe collected edition for less 
than half as many pence, and enjoy the possession of a volume of 
perennial interest. For these first editions are too valuable to read 
or to place on an ordinary book-shelf, and they can only be kept in 
a locked glass case or in a safe. Lamb’s first editions were not 
popular when those of Dickens and Thackeray were in full demand ; 
and the one has gone up pretty much in the same ratio as the others 
have declined. Asan example, Lamb’s Zales from Shakespeare (1807), 
with plates by Blake and Mulready, has increased in value from £10 
in 1888 to £25 in 1892. 

There will always be a craze for something in the book line, and 
so soon as the mania for one particular class of book declines, half a 
dozen others spring into existence. For example, a few years ago 
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Shelley was all the rage. Nearly all his publications were issued in 
extremely limited numbers, Byron publishing perhaps a thousand 
copies of his works to Shelley’s score. Shelley’s first editions will 
always be rare, although of course their value is governed entirely 
by the demand for them. The value of Byron’s has advanced just 
as Shelley’s has declined. One of the rarest of Shelley’s publi- 
cations, Laon and Cynthia, 1818, which a few years ago would 
readily sell for a £10 note, now realises only about three guineas. 
It makes all the difference, however, whether the copy possesses the 
leaf containing a Greek quotation from Pindar or not: of this it is 
believed there are less than six copies in existence, for one of which 
£16 were paid in 1888. In 1889, a copy of the first edition of 
Alastor, 1816, sold for fifteen guineas, but in November last a similar 
example (both were in the original boards) went for eight guineas. 
A distinct rarity such as A Refutation of Deism, 1814, of which 
only about three copies are known, and of which one example last 
year fetched £33, scarcely comes within the range of comparison. 
The same may be said of several items of Byron, such as, for 
example, the first edition of The Curse of Minerva, 1812, and of 
The Waltz: an <Apostrophic Hymn [by Horace Hornem, Esq. ], 
1813, which, both uncut and in original boards, sold in June, 1892, 
for £100 and £86 respectively. Byron’s Poems on Various Occa- 
sions, 1807, rose in value from £20 in 1889 to £68 in 1892; half of 
the latter amount is more than sufficient to purchase a complete set 
of the first editions of Robert Browning. 

Sir Walter Scott’s works, like most of Byron’s, were published in 
such large numbers that they are never likely to become rare; but they 
are rapidly rising in favour, if auction prices are any criterion. Six 
years ago a £5 note would have purchased a complete set of Scott’s 
novels in the pristine beauty of original boards and uncut edges. 
Now, a first edition of Ivanhoe, 1820, fetches £7, a similar 
example of Rob Roy, £6, each in the three-volume form, though 
why anyone should prefer to lumber his shelves with three-volume 
novels when infinitely better printed and more handy editions in 
single volumes are to be had for a couple of shillings each is a mystery 
which the present writer has very little inclination to attempt 
solving. 

A few of the earliest editions of Tennyson and Robert Browning 
fetch high prices, although the demand for one of these items, 
the celebrated Poems by Two Brothers, will doubtless considerably 
decline now that Messrs. Macmillan have issued a facsimile reprint. 
It is curious to note, in connection with this volume, an illustration 
of the idiotic extremes to which collectors go. Three copies of this 
little book were in the sale-room last year. Two were ordinarily 
good copies, One, being nicely bound in half-calf, realised £7; but 
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the other, being in the original boards, with a paper label at the 
back, as issued in 1827, ran up to £28! A large-paper copy sold 
for £30. For Timbuctoo, the poem which obtained the Chan- 
cellor’s medal at Cambridge, 1829, and which Tennyson himself 
considered (and rightly) as unworthy a place among his best poems, 
the enthusiastic collector is willing to pay £5, and to consider that 
he has a cheap lot. The person who confines his attention to first 
editions is, it must be admitted, not so extreme a case as the man who 
collects every edition of certain authors. This class of collectors are 
noble patrons of the booksellers, but when the inevitable sale occurs, 
the result is disastrous from a commercial point of view. An example 
in point occurred at Sotheby’s in May, 1892, when an almost com- 
plete collection of the works of Tennyson and Tennysoniana, com- 
prising the first and nearly all subsequent editions, for the most part in 
the original covers and uncut, was on sale. The lot comprised 143 
volumes, and the total of £83 gave an average of rather more than 
11s. per volume. But if the three or four items which usually realise 
fancy prices were taken away, the average would show an awful loss 
on the original outlay, even at discount prices. If, as in the case of 
Mr. Swinburne and Robert Browning, there were no collected 
edition of Tennyson, there would be some excuse for a series of the 
separately issued volumes of the late Poet Laureate, but a complete 
collection of the first and every subsequent edition is altogether 
too absurd, even for a public library. 

Browning Societies have unquestionably fostered the demand for 
first editions of Robert Browning’s poems. A complete set (with 
one exception) of 29 volumes of first editions, uncut copies, and 
in the original bindings, realised in 1892 the very respectable 
total of £33 10s. In the case of a few of Browning’s publications, 
such as Bells and Pomegranates, it makes all the difference whether 
they are or are not bound in parts as issued, the work named costing 
about five guineas when bound in morocco, but when unbound and in 
original paper covers its value is more than doubled. To the lay 
mind a tastefully-bound volume offers attractions not possessed by a 
set of parts in their dingy wrappers, but with a “collector” it is 
different. Sordelio in a luxurious clothing of the best morocco—a 
dress which may have cost the owner over a guinea—is much less 
valuable than one in the origina] c)sth, and with a paper label. A 
complete set of the latest editions of 2 »owning’s works, substantially 
bound, in all sixteen volumes, costs less than a single copy of Bells 
and Pomegranates in the original parts. 

The demand for the first editions of Mr. Ruskin’s works is much 
less pronounced now than it was a few years ago. Five or six years 
since a copy of the first edition of the Stones of Venice would not have 
been reckoned costly at £20. In November, 1892, at Sotheby’s, a 
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copy went for £6 17s. 6d. Only one book of Mr. Ruskin keeps up in 
value, named Modern Painters, but each volume of this epoch-making 
book should be of the first impression. Beyond these two exceptions 
first editions of ‘the master ” are both very cheap and very common. 
For example, in November, 1892, 10 volumes of his separate works 
(first editions), in the original cloth, realised just over three guineas. 
Indeed, with Mr. Ruskin, as with Tennyson and all the others, there 
is no particular credit due to any person who boasts of his arrays of 
first editions, for anyone with money may have them. 

The apotheosis of a dead or a truly great living writer has many 
points in its favour, although, as we have seen, it is capable of 
being carried to very absurd extremes. But it is quite a different 
thing when the “ prospecting ” bookseller exploits every ephemeral 
and often rubbishy tract by living authors who have either not 
the power or the inclination to throttle this kind of unholy trad- 
ing on the names of reputable persons. Both Mr. Andrew Lang and 
the late Richard Jefferies come in this category. Why any sane 
collector should aspire to possess complete sets of the first editions of 
either of these authors heaven only knows, for many of these essen- 
tially ephemeral volumes will be as dead to the next generation as 
John Dennis’s animadversions on Pope and Addison are to the present. 
The idea, in fact, is almost as absurd as a complete collection - of 
the very cheap and very inartistic publications of John Dicks. A 
local firm of booksellers makes a parade of no less than forty first 
editions of Mr. Lang’s publications, which are offered at a total sum 
of nearly £30. With one or two exceptions these books are still in 
print, and by those so disposed may be had new for considerably less 
than half that amount. Some of these much-vaunted first editions are 
also the last, and the idea of asking three shillings and sixpence for 
pamphlets which have ceased to possess any kind of interest, and 
which were originally issued nominally at a shilling, may commend 
itself to the bookselling and first-edition fraternity, but it is one 
which is never likely to find favour with the discriminating public. 
The first edition of The Library is priced at seven shillings and six- 
pence, or about double its original price, and the publication of a new, 
improved, and cheaper edition renders the previous issue quite 
obsolete, except with collectors to whom it is a case of first edition or 
none. Many of Mr. Lang’s editions, particularly the unillustrated 
volumes, are printed on “large paper,” it is difficult to imagine why. 
We get Lost Leaders on large paper, and we now expect some enter- 
prising author to issue a volume of Undiscovered Paragraphs in the 
same form. ‘There is reason in all things—except as regards many 
of these quite superfluous large-paper editions. 

The catalogue to which reference is made above also contains a 
set of the numerous works by Richard Jefferies: 29 volumes in 
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the original bindings are modestly priced at £35, which averages 
rather more than £1 4s. per volume. In this precious collection is 
included such stuff as Jack Brass, Emperor of England, and Report- 
ing, Editing, and Authorship, worth—supposing them to be worth 
anything at all—perhaps a penny apiece, whilst nearly all the others 
are obtainable new for a few shillings each! The Gamekeeper at 
Home is a charming work, and by far the best of the long list. It 
will stand all the tests of the varying fashions of book-collecting. A 
complete collection of Jefferies’s books stands pretty much on a level 
with a similar series of the late Mr. Spurgeon’s sermons, a trifle less 
exciting, perhaps, but, like them, scarcely the kind of reading to which 
a healthy mind is likely to devote, in these busy times, months of 
solid study. 

But the “ limited edition ” is the most recent development of the 
first edition mania. One of the most notable examples in this 
category was Mr. R. L. Stevenson’s onslaught upon the Nonconformist 
minister who wrote hard things of Father Damien. The attack 
appeared in The Scots Observer, and a privately printed edition of 
50 copies was struck off; only nine were said to be offered for 
sale in London, at three guineas each—whether they were sold or 
not, the present writer is not in a position to state. The craze 
received another impetus when the works of Mr. Norman Gale began 
to be talked about. Mr. Gale’s books of rhymes began to appear in 
1885, and at the present time a complete set of the first edition of 
his booklets, about twenty volumes on large and small paper, is 
catalogued at £100—the published price of many of which did not 
exceed three shillings and sixpence. There are probably people who 
believe that Mr. Gale’s dainty jingle is going to live, just as John 
Dennis’s friends argued that that renowned critic was a much greater 
dramatist than Dryden, and a more elegant poet than Pope. The 
genuine poetry of Mr. Gale’s twenty odd tiny volumes might be easily 
compressed—without leaving any indication of having been sub- 
jected to that process—into twenty tiny pages. But it must be 
patent to every person of common sense that the mania for collect- 
ing this kind of pretty vanity is not one likely to last long. Some 
sort of comparison might be set up—but only in regard to their 
first-edition affinity—between Mr. Gale’s publications and those of 
the late J. K. Stephen; for there is a vitality in J. K. 8.’s smart 
verse to which Mr. Gale’s bundle of reeds cannot lay claim. The first 
editions of the former have a very distinct literary as well as com- 
mercial value, since in the later issues many of the poems have been 
considerably altered and, as some think, not improved. 

Who, it may be asked, buys the books of which only two or 
three hundred copies are struck off? As a matter of fact, very many 
of these publications never get into the hands of the general public 
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at all. The public wants a fair equivalent for its money, and this it 
rarely gets in the editions under notice. Before these books are 
published, they are subscribed for by the booksellers who, learning 
that the number to be printed is limited, buy up in the anticipation 
of arise. The rise rarely comes about, and the bookseller keeps his 
treasures until they become a white elephant. They are then 
thrown into the sale-room, and are purchased by other booksellers 
who, in due course, naturally tire of keeping unsaleable stuff. They 
are once more thrown on the market, and the same game goes on 
year after year. The booksellers, and not the public, are the true 
patrons of this limited edition craze. It is only fair to admit that 
this class of literary merchandise has at least one merit—even if it 
is nothing more than an extrinsic one: they are usually daintily 
printed, although as specimens of typography or typographical 
eccentricity they are not too cheap. A book is not going to survive 
the ravages of successive decades simply because its excuse for 
existence lies entirely in its paper, binding, and printing, parti- 
cularly when the second of these three items has nothing but a kind 
of erratic idiocy to commend it, A book, even if it consist of nothing 
but blank leaves, bound by artists such as Eve or Roger Payne, has 
a well-defined claim upon our consideration, for, being the work of a 
true artist, it is bound to be artistic. It is simply sickening to read 
of these flatulent little dibiia abiblia selling for long prices, with 
such superb masterpieces of the Aldine Press as a vellum copy (one 
of three known) of Cicero’s De Officiis going for £5; similar copies 
of the Greek grammar of Lascaris, for £6 10s.; the editiones prin- 
cipes of Herodotus or Strabo, for £3 15s. each; of Horace, for £1; 
of Plato, for £7 10s. ; and of hundreds of others which may be cited. 
In fact, this trafficking in limited editions, and the first edition 
craze generally, is nothing more or less than bare-faced gambling 
from beginning to end. 


W. Roperts, 
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Ir there were any free speech or free action in matters political 
permitted in what is known as Free Italy, it would be at once inter- 
esting and useful to ask of its Government under what régime 
they govern? Isit under a constitutional monarchy, a dictatorship, 
a military despotism, or what? The reply would probably be that 
it is still a constitutional monarchy with popular parliamentary repre- 
sentation. But the counter reply would be: Then why are all the 
restraints limiting a constitutional sovereign broken through and all 
the privileges appertaining to, and creating the purpose of, parlia- 
mentary representation violated or ignored? When the King of a 
constitutional Italy violated the Constitution in refusing the Zanar- 
delli Cabinet because it did not promise acquiescence in his own 
views the country should have protested, and insisted on the Zanar- 
delli Cabinet being placed in power for the sake of the constitutional 
principle therein involved. It was the first step towards absolutism. 
If it had been promptly stopped and punished there would have 
been no more similar steps. It was allowed to pass unchastised, 
and the result has been that every succeeding week which has since 
passed has seen worse and continual violations of the Constitution 
and the Code. ‘‘ L’uomo fatale,” as the Italian people call Crispi, 
was summoned to rule, and the result has been, what everyone cogni- 
sant of his character knew would be inevitable, namely, the abolition 
of all liberties and safeguards of the body politic, and the substitution 
of secret, irresponsible, and absolutely despotic tribunals and secret 
agencies worked by the will of one man. As the writer of these 
lines foresaw last month, the revolutionary movement has been 
crushed by military force with a brutality and injustice which, 
were the scene Russia or Austria, would cause monster meetings of 
indignation in London. Led by the Times, the Post, and other 
journals, English opinion is deaf and blind to the tyrannies which it 
would be the first to denounce in any other nation. English opinion 
does not choose to understand, and does not desire to be forced to 
understand, that Italy is at the present time as completely ruled by 
an unscrupulous despotism, and by sheer use of the sabre and 
musket, as is Poland at this hour, or as Austrian Venetia was earlier in 
the century ; and that Italy presents the same spectacle of prisoners, 
purely political, being hustled through the towns manacled by hand- 
cuffs and chained to one another by a long iron fetter-—lawyers, 
landowners, merchants, editors, men of education, probity, and 
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honourable life being yoked with the common criminal and the hired 
bravo. It is difficult to comprehend how and why this shameful 
outrage upon decency and liberty is viewed with indifference by the 
rest of Europe. That it may give pleasure to the foes of Italy 
is easily understood ; but how can it fail to give pain and alarm to 
her friends? How is it that unanimous protest and unanimous 
censure do not arise from all those who profess to recognise the 
necessity of freedom for national well-being ? 

The extreme gravity of the fact that the Italian sovereign chooses 
and caresses a minister who is permitted to set aside at will all 
ordinary provisions and protections of the law, does not appear to 
excite any astonishment or apprehension outside Italy. In Italy 
itself the people are paralysed with fear ; the steel is at their throats, 
and the army, which they have been ruined to construct and 
maintain, crushes them into silence and exhaustion. 

Let the English people picture to themselves what would have 
been the verdict of Europe if England had dealt with Ireland as 
Sicily has been dealt with ; let them imagine Lord Wolseley acting 
like General Morra ; let them imagine a cordon drawn around the 
whole island, ingress and egress forbidden under pain of arrest, 
telegrams destroyed, approaching vessels fired upon, the whole popu- 
lation forcibly disarmed, no news—save such as might be garbled by 
superior order—permitted to be despatched from the interior to the 
world at large, thousands of men thrust into prison on suspicion whilst 
their families starved, absolute secrecy, absolute darkness and mystery 
covering irresponsible despotism ; let the English public imagine 
such a state as this in Ireland, and then ask themselves what would 
be the verdict of Europe and America upon it. Sicily contains two 
millions of persons, and this vast number has been given over to the 
absolute will of a single brutal soldier, who is screened by ministerial 
protection from any ray of that daylight of publicity which is the 
only guarantee for the equity of public men. 

We are told that the island is pacified. So is a garotted and 
blindfolded creature pacified ; so is a murdered corpse pacified. The 
most merciless reprisals have followed on the attempts of the 
peasantry to save themselves from the grinding extortions of their 
usurers and the pitiless taxation of their communes; and the reign 
of terror which has been established is called tranquillity. The 
same boast of “ peace when there is no peace” is made in the 
Lunigiana. 

There is not even the gloss of affected legality in the countless 
arrests which have filled to overflowing the prisons of Italy. The 
charges by which these arrests are excused are so wide that they are 
a net into which all fish, big and little, may be swept. The impu- 
tation of “inciting to hatred between the classes” is so vague that 
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it may include almost any expression of social or political opinion. 
It is an accusation under which almost every great writer, thinker, or 
philosopher would be liable to arrest, and under which Jesus Christ 
and Jean Jacques Rousseau, Garibaldi and John Milton, Washington 
and Brahma, Tolstoi and St. Paul would be all alike condemned as 
criminals. 

Equally vague is the companion accusation of inciting to civil 
war. As I pointed out in my article of last month, Italy owes her 
present existence entirely to civil war. Civil war may be a dread 
calamity, but it may be also an heroic remedy for ills far greater than 
itself. What is called authority in Italy is so corrupt in itself that it 
cannot command the respect of men, and has no title to demand their 
obedience. The creation itself of civil war and disturbance, such autho- 
rity becomes ridiculous when draping itself in the toga of an intan- 
gible dignity. Moreover, it is now incarnated in the person of a 
single unscrupulous opportunist. Why should the nation respect either 
his name or his measures? The King of Italy, always servilely 
copying Germany, has decreed the name and measures of the lawyer 
Crispi sacred, as Germany has sent to prison many writers and 
printers for having expressed opinions hostile to the acts or speeches 
of German public men. Under the state called piccolo statu d’assedio 
military tribunals judge civil offences, or what are considered 
offences, and pass sentences of imprisonment varying in duration 
from six months to thirty years. The infamous sentence of twenty- 
three years’ imprisonment, of which three are to be passed in solitary 
confinement, passed on the young advocate Molinari, for what is 
really no more than an offence of opinions, has forced a cry of 
surprise and disgust even from the German press. The monstrous 
iniquity of this condemnation has made even the blind and timid 
worm of Italian public feeling turn writhing under the iron heel 
which is crushing it, and this individual sentence is to be carried for 
appeal into the civil courts, where it is fervently to be hoped it may 
be altered if not cancelled. But hundreds of brutal sentences have 
been passed for which there is no hope or chance of appeal, and vast 
numbers of men, in the flower of youth or the prime of manhood, 
are being flung into the hell of Italian prisons, there to be left to rot 
away in unseen and unpitied suffering till death releases them or 
insanity seizes them. Insanity comes quickly in such torture as 
Italian prison-life is to its victims. 

A journal called L’Italia dei Popolo contained a spirited and 
eloquent article proving that Crispi was neither courageous nor 
honest, as a Socialist deputy had in a moment of flattery called him : 
this perfectly legitimate and temperate article caused the confis- 
cation of the paper! “If Crispi be Almighty God, let us know 
it!” said the Secolo of Milan, a courageous and well-written daily 
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newspaper which has itself been frequently confiscated for telling 
the truth. 

As specimens of other sentences passed in the month of February 
of the present year, take the following :— 

In Siena the proprietor of the journal Durtinello del Calle was 
condemned to thirty-five days of prison for having called the deputy 
Piccarti “violent and grotesque.” 

The journal Italia del Popolo was seized because it contained 
quotations from the memoirs of Kossuth. 

The Seco/o, of Milan, was seized for protesting against the con- 
demnation to twenty years’ imprisonment of the soldier Lombardino, 
although he had completely proved his innocence of the offence 
attributed to him. 

The barber, Vittorio Catani, having been heard, in the Piazza 
S. Spirito, of Florence, to say that the revolts in Sicily were due to 
hunger and distress, was condemned to three months’ imprisonment 
and fifty francs fine. 

At San Giuseppe, in Sicily, an old peasant surrendered one gun ; 
confessed to having a better one, and showed where he had put it; 
he was sentenced to a year’s imprisonment. 

A day-labourer, Stefano Grosso, went to visit his father who was 
dying; a revolver being found in the cottage during his visit, he 
was condemned to six months of prison for owning it, although 
there was no proof of his ownership. 

The brothers Di Gesi, herdsmen, accustomed to sleep in a building 
where many other persons slept also, were sentenced to a year and a 
half of prison because an old rusty gun, quite useless, was found in 
a cupboard, although there was no evidence whatever that they 
owned, or knew of, it. 

These are a few typical instances of sentences passed by the 
hundred, and tens of hundreds, at the present hour in the unhappy 
kingdom of Italy. Everyone suspected however slightly, accused 
however indirectly, is arrested and removed from sight. Oftentimes, 
as in Molinari’s case, the sentence embraces periods of solitary 
confinement, that infernal mental torture under which the strongest 
intellect gives way. What is the rest of Europe about that it views 
unmoved such suffering and such tyranny as this? Let it be 
remembered that the vast majority of these prisoners have no crime 
at all on their consciences. Molinari, sentenced in his youth to 
twenty-three years of prison, has committed no sin except that of 
being a Socialist. The term Anarchist is constantly used by the 
tribunals to describe men who are merely guilty of such opinions as 
are held by your Fabian Society in England. 

There has been no actual coup d’état, but there has been what is 
worse, because less tangible than a coup d’état, namely, the insidious 
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ana secretive alteration of a constitutional Government into a 
despotic one, the unanthorised and illegitimate suppression of free 
discussion and of lawful measures, and the substitution for them of 
arbitrary methods and secret-police investigation. The change has 
been quite as great as that which was wrought in Paris by the canon 
of the Tenth of December, but it has been made by means more 
criminal, because less open andas yet unavowed. The King of Italy, 
having mounted the throne under an engagement to hold inviolate 
the Constitution, has violated it as violently as Louis Napoleon 
his oath to the French Republic, but he has done so more 
insidiously and less courageously, having never dared to announce 
to his people his intention to doso. His decree postponing the 
assembling of the Chambers because “ public discussion would be 
prejudicial” was a virtual declaration that parliamentary govern- 
ment was at an end, but the fact was covered by an euphemism. 
In like manner, Crispi has said that he will “ask” for irresponsible 
powers to be given him, but he defers the day of asking, and ad 
interim takes those powers and uses them as he chooses. The 
Italian Chambers are to be allowed to meet on the 20th of 
February, but it is intimated to them that unless they vote for the 
“ full powers’ thoy will be dissolved, and a more obedient Parliament 
elected under the military law of the existing reign of terror. 
‘* La camera sapra quelle che si deve sapere,”’ Crispi stated the other 
day; that is, he will tell them as much as he chooses them to know. 
The amount of the financial deficit is to be put before the Chambers 
as one half only of what it really is. If there be any exposure made 
or hostility shown he has his weapon ready to his hand in dissolution. 
A new Chamber elected under his docile prefects and his serried 
bayonets will not fail to be the humble spaniel he requires. If the 
present deputies, when the decree proroguing their assembly was 
proclaimed, had all met in Rome, and, without distinction of party or 
group, had insisted on the opening of Parliament and compelled the 
monarch to keep his engagement to the Constitution, it is possible 
that both he and his minister would have submitted. But Italian 
deputies are poor creatures, and the few men of mark and strength 
who are amongst them are swamped under the weight of the inverte- 
brate numbers. Hence we are scandalised by the spectacle of a 
whole body of the elected representatives of a nation being muzzled 
and set aside, and their discussion of opinion and action declared 
prejudicial to the interests of their country. It would be simpler and 
more candid to sweep away Parliament and Senate altogether than to 
make of them a mere mechanical dummy, pushed aside as useless 
lumber whenever there is any agitation or danger before their country. 
Umberto of Savoia would hesitate to proclaim himself an absolute 
sovereign, but de facto, though not de jure, he has made himself 
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one. The text of the Treaty of the Triplice has never been made 
known to the country. Rumours have been heard that there are 
private riders attached to it which personally bind the House of Savoy 
to the House of Hohenzollern and cause the otherwise inexplicable, 
and in every event culpable, obstinacy of the Italian sovereign in 
insisting on the inviolability of the military cadres. Be this as it 
may, the engagements of the treaty are kept a profound secret, and 
such secrecy is probably one of the clauses. Now, if the will and 
signature of one man suffice to pledge a nation in the dark to the 
most perilous obligations, none can predict the issue. What is this 
except an absolute monarchy ? What pretence can there still be of a 
constitutional Government ? 

Let the English nation figure to itself their Queen binding them 
secretly to the most onerous engagements which might cause in the 
end the total exhaustion and even extinction of their country, and 
they will then comprehend what Italians are enduring, and have 
long endured, from the secret pact of their sovereign, of which they 
have no means to measure the dangers or the responsibilities, 
although the burden and terror of these lie upon them. It is only 
by means of the military gag that the sovereign can keep mute the 
popular anxiety, curiosity, and alarm. 

The only reforms which would be of the slightest practical use 
would be the abolition of the hated gate-tax, and salt-tax,' and the 
reduction of the military and naval expenditure. There is no ministry 
of any party who dares propose these, the only possible alleviations 
of the national] suffering. 

The formation of the Kingdom of Italy has been aggrandisement, 
gain, and rejoicing to the Piedmontese and Lombard States, but it 
has been only oppression, loss, and pain to the country south of the 
Appenines. Even in the Veneto, if the gauge of felicity be prosperity, 
the province must miserably regret the issue of its longed-for libera- 
tion. ‘“ Pid gran’ miseria non c’é sulla terra che n’ |’é la nostra,” 
says a gondolier of Venice to me in this second week of February. 
The magnificent and hardy race of gondoliers is slowly and 
wretchedly perishing, under the grinding wheels of communal ex- 
tortion, and the ignoble rivalry of the dirty steamboats and the 
electric launches. But there is greater misery still than theirs, such 
misery as makes the worst hell of Dante’s heaven by comparison— 
the misery of the children in Sicily, little white slaves sold for a 
hundred, or a hundred and fifty frances each, to brutal blows, 
smarting wounds, incessant labour, and absolutely hopeless bondage. 


(1) To such an extent is the espionage on the salt-tax carried that a poer man living 
on the seashore is not allowed to take up more than one pail of sea-water to his house 
in one day lest he should expose the water to the heat of the sun and use the few salt 
crystals which the evaporated water would leave at the bottom of the pail. 
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Court-martial is substituted for civil law at the mere will of the 
monarch and his minister. There has been nothing in the recent 
events which can justify the establishment of it, and its abominable 
and irresponsible decrees, in which the torture of solitary confine- 
ment so largely figures. Local dissensions and jealousies find vent 
in accusations and condemnations, and the barbarity of the soldier 
and the gendarme to the civilian is regarded as a virtue and 
rewarded. What can be said of a Government which confounds 
the political writer with the brigand of the hills, the peaceful doc- 
trinaire with the savage assassin, the harmless peasant with the 
poisoner or strangler, and chains them all together, and pushes 
them all together into prison-cells, fetid, pestilent, wretched, 
already overcrowded P What will be done with all these thousands, 
what will be made of all this loss and waste of life? Miserable as 
is the existence of Italian felons, they must eat something, however 
scanty. The cost to the country of their useless, stagnant, fettered 
lives will be immense, whilst their own anguish will be unspeak- 
able. Many of them, I repeat, are guilty of no offence whatever 
except of desiring a republic, or professing Socialist doctrines. The 
present writer has no personal leaning to Socialism, and regards it 
as unworkable, and believes that it would be pernicious if it could be 
brought to realisation. But it is no crime to be a Socialist. Socialism 
is an opinion, a doctrine, a creed, an idea; and those who hold it 
have every right to make a propaganda when they can. It is mon- 
strous that, at the pleasure of a monarch or a minister, an idea can 
be treated as a capital crime. The young advocate Molinari is guilty 
of nothing except of inculcating revolutionary doctrines. What sin 
is this? It is one shared by Gautama and Christ. 

Maxime du Camp has just died, a member of the Academy of 
France. He was once one of the Thousand of Marsala. What is 
now bringing intellectual and gifted youths to the felon’s dock in 
Italy is precisely such a creed as drove the future Academician to 
enrol himself under Garibaldi. Who shall affirm that there may 
not be in these young men, thus infamously judged and sentenced 
to-day, such brilliant intelligence and critical acumen as have 
made Maxime du Camp the admired of all who can appreciate 
scholarship, style, perception, and true philanthropy, whether they 
may or may not agree with his arguments or endorse his deductions ? 

It would be impossible for any generous or unselfish nature not 
to burn with indignation before the poverty entailed on Italy by 
military madness, and the suffering caused to the poor and harmless 
by the fiscal and municipal tyrannies and the hired spies and extor- 
tioners of the Government.’ Jules Simon said the other day that pity 


(1) The taxes of the Government amounted to four hundred millions odd in 1873 ; 
1893 they amount to over eight hundred millions.‘ 
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is the mark of great souls. In Italy it is considered the mark of the 
malefactor. A young nobleman of the Lunigiana, Count Lazzoni, has 
now a price set upon his head because he has espoused and taught the 
doctrines of Mazzini. He was rich, gifted, fortunate; his family insisted 
that he should give up either his doctrines or themselves, and, with 
themselves, his estates and title. He chose to abandon the last, not 
without great personal affliction, because he was tenderly attached to 
his relatives. This young hero is now being hunted by soldiery, and 
when found will be tried by court-martial under the convenient charge 
of “ exciting to class-hatreds.” Yet what are such young men as 
these but the very salt and savour of a country ? It is not they who 
are the criminals, but the egotists who dance and dine, and gamble and 
smoke, and bow at the Quirinale, and pay court to the favourites of 
the hour, and care nothing what ruin hangs over their country, nor 
what suffering is entailed on their countrymen, so long as they get 
a rosette for their buttonhole, or rear the favourite for a race in their 
stables. They are the true criminals: not the youths, like Moli- 
nari and Lazzoni, who think and feel and dare. Why are not the 
young Princes of the House of Savoy amongst the suffering pea- 
santry of Sicily, seeing with their own eyes, hearing with their own 
ears, doing something to aid, to mitigate, to console, instead of 
spending their lives leading cotillons, driving tandem, trying on 
new uniforms, and shooting in all seasons of the year? Why do 
they not go and live for a month in the sulphur-mines, carry the 
creels of sulphur on their bare backs, and feel the stinging smart of 
it in their blinded eyes and dried-up throats and excoriated lips? 
They would then at least know something of how a portion of their 
people live and die. It would be more useful than dressing up in 
plumes and armour to amuse William of Prussia. 

Lockroy, in writing to the French newspaper L’Eciair, says that 
Italy is served well by her public servants, and possesses unlimited 
resources and marvellous genius. In what way is she well served 
by her public servants? She is stripped bare by all who pretend to 
serve her, and everyone who enters her service, high and low, seeks 
only to advantage and enrich himself. Corruption, like dry-rot in 
a tree, permeates the whole public organization of Italy, from the 
highest to the lowest official. All the municipalities are rotten and 
rapacious, Nothing is done without mancia—or, as it is called 
further East, backsheesh, The law courts are swarming hotbeds 
of bribery and perjury. 

Her natural resources may be great, but they are so burdened by 
impost and tax, so strained, fettered, prematurely harvested and 
spent, that they are exhausted ere they are ripe. Of her genius 
there is but little fruit in these days; there is no originality in 
modern Italian talent; in art, literature, science, architecture, all is 
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imitation, and imitation of an ignoble model; the national sense of 
beauty, once so universal, so intense, is dead; the national grace 
and gaiety are dying; the accursed, withering, dwarfing, deforming 
spirit of modernity has passed like a blast over the country and made 
it barren. 

In the people there are still great beauty of form and attitude, 
great charm and elegance of manner, infinite patience, infinite for- 
bearance, infinite potentialities of excellence as of evil. But they need 
a saviour, a guide, a friend ; they need a Marcus Aurelius, a Nizahual- 
coytl, a St. Louis, a Duke Frederic of Urbino, a ruler who would 
love them, who would raise them, who would give them food bodily 
and mental, and lead them in the paths of peace and loveliness. 
Instead of such, what have they? Men who set their wretched 
ambition on the approving nod of a Margrave of Brandenburg ; who 
deem it greatness to turn a whole starving peasantry into a vast ill- 
ordered, ill-equipped, and ill-fed army; who, for pomp, parade, and 
windy boast seize the last coin, the last crust, the last shirt; 
who find a paltry ideal in an American machine-room, an elevated 
railway, and an electric gun; and who deem an ignoble vassalage 
to the German Emperor meet honour and glory for that Italy which 
was empress of the earth and goddess of the arts when the German 
was a forest-brute, a hairy boor, a scarce human Caliban of northern 
lands, 

As events have moved within the last few weeks it is wholly 
within the bounds of possibility, even of probability, that if the 
Crown and its chief counsellor see greater danger to themselves 
threaten them in the coming year, they may appeal for armed help 
to their ally, who is almost their suzerain, and a fence of Prussian 
bayonets may be placed around the Quirinale and the House of 
Assembly. Who shall say that the secret and personal treaty dces 
not provide for such protection ? 

So far as a public opinion can be said to exist in Italy (for in 
a French or English sense of the words it does not as yet exist), 
it is stirring to deep uneasiness and indignation at the subserviency 
of the tribunals to the ferocity of the Government in what is 
compared to the Bloody Assize of the English Jeffreys. It is 
becoming every day more and more alarmed at the absolutism of a 
King all criticism of whose acts is made penal, yet whose personal 
interference and obstruction is every day becoming more obvious, 
more galling, and more mischievous. A new place of deportation 
for the condemned of Massa-Carrara is being prepared on the 
pestilential shore of the southern Maremma. This new ergastolo 
may prove not only a tomb for those confined in it; but if may 
very possibly become a pit in which the Italian monarchy will be 
buried. If the next election should return, as it may do, two 
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hundred of the Extreme Left, “/’womo fatale” may be the cause of a 
revolution as terrible as that of 1789. 

Foreign speakers and writers of the present hour predict the suc- 
cess of Crispi. What is meant by the word? What success is there 
possible? The enforced acceptance of additional taxation? The 
placing of the last straw which breaks the camel’s back? The 
quietude which in the body politic as in the physical body follows on 
drainage of the blood and frequently presages the faintness of death ? 
The reduction of parliamentary representation to a mere comedy and 
formula? The passive endurance of martial tyranny by a frightened 
nation whose terror is passed off as acquiescence? The increase 
of debt, the enlargement of prisons, the paralysis of the public 
press ? 

These are the only things which can be meant by the success of 
Francesco Crispi, or can be embodied in it. 

He is the Brummagem Sylla of an age of sham, but he has all 
the desire of Sylla to slay his enemies and to rule alone. 

In this sense, but only in this sense, he may succeed. Around 
the sham Sylla as around the real Sylla there may be laid waste a 
desolated and silent country in which widows will mourn their dead, 
and fatherless children weep for hunger under burning roofs. Such 
triumph as this he may obtain. Italy has seen many triumph thus, 
and has paid for their triumph with her tears and with her blood. 

An OBSERVER. 
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RAILWAY DEVELOPMENT AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Wuen the history of the railway system is undertaken by a com- 
petent pen, the events of the last few years will constitute one of 
its most important and notable epochs. Within that period, the 
railways of the United States have been brought under regulation 
to an extent previously unknown by the enactment of the Interstate 
Commerce Law; the railways of the United Kingdom have been 
similarly controlled and affected by the provisions of the Railway 
and Canal Traffic Act of 1888. The railways of Hungary, Austria, 
and one or two other countries, have inaugurated the “zone” 
system, and thereby greatly stimulated their passenger traffic. The 
mileage of new lines constructed has been greatly increased, espe- 
cially in British colonies and in the United States, and revolutions 
in railway working have been introduced that have tended to a 
general, and in many cases an enormous, reduction of rates, inducing 
a remarkable increase of traffic in all the principal countries of the 
world. In spite, too, of every attempt made by State interference 
to control the vast influence of the railway interest, that interest 
appears to grow stronger and more powerful every day, so that now, 
instead of being the mere handmaiden and humble servitor of trade 
and industry, it has assumed a position that practically enables it to 
dominate national interests, to build up communities or to pull them 
down ; to advance or to retard national credit; to fix the place of 
different countries in the family of nations; to prescribe the bounds 
of national prosperity ; and to determine the economic circumstances 
of the State, in reference to the cost of living and the remuneration 
of labour. 

The first public railway opened in Europe was the Stockton and 
Darlington, which commenced actual operations on the 29th day of 
September, 1825. This was followed by the Liverpool and Man- 
chester Railway, opened in 1830, which date marks the really prac- 
tical start of railroad transportation operations on a large scale. 
Austria-Hungary has the credit of being second on the list of rail- 
road-making countries, having opened its first line on the 20th of 
September, 1828, two years before the Liverpool and Manchester ; 
and France made a good third, with the opening of its first line on 
the 1st of October in the same year. Germany and Belgium did 
not come into the field until December, 1835; Holland, Italy, and 
Luxembourg opened their first lines in 1839; Switzerland and 
Denmark in 1844 ; Spain in 1848; Roumania and Turkey in 1860 
and Greece in 1869. 

On the American continent, the United States led the way with 
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the opening of the premier line on the 17th April, 1827, three 
years before the opening of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway. 
Canada did not come into the field until 1847, having been preceded 
by Cuba, which opened its first line eight years before. Mexico 
started in 1850, and Peru in the following year. Brazil was three 
years later still, and was preceded by Chili, which had its first 
line in operation in 1852. The Argentine Republic and British 
Guiana started together in 1864; Venezuela was two years later ; 
Honduras made a beginning in 1871; and Costa Rica in 1872. 
Four American countries, Nicaragua, Guatemala, Trinidad, and 
Colombia, were left out of the record until 1880, Salvador until 
1882, and Barbadoes until 1883. 

The Australian Colonies were not so prompt to open up railway 
facilities as they have since been to extend them. Victoria opened 
its first line in 1854, New South Wales in the following year, South 
Australia in 1856, Western Australia in 1864, Queensland in 1865, 
and Tasmania in 1871. Egypt led the way in Africa in 1856, Cape 
Colony followed in 1860, Algeria and Mauritius in 1862. British 
India came six years later than Canada, in 1853, Ceylon did not 
start until 1865, and Japan only ventured upon the greatest of 
Western innovations in 1873. 

The total length of railway opened on the different Continents of 
the world, in each of the years 1880 and 1890, was as stated below : 


1880. 1890. Increase in 1890, 
miles. miles. miles, 
Europe . . - 104,532 136,562 32,030 
Asia ‘ . ' 9,839 19,235 9,396 
America . . - 108,562 197,139 88,577 
Africa . . ; 2,874 5,354 2,480 
Australia ; > 4,850 11,112 6,262 
Total . - 230,657 369,402 138,745 


The problem of how far this rate of increase is likely to be main- 
tained, exceeded, or reduced in the future, is one of the most im- 
portant that can engage the attention of the economist, politician, 
or man of business—not only because upon its solution will largely 
depend the future of British industry, which has so important an 
interest in the supply of the materials required for railway construc- 
tion, but because the most fertile countries may be a wilderness, so 
far as the outer world is concerned, unless railways come to their aid 
in the distribution of their produce, and because no other means, 
not even those furnished by a laborious population and a prolific 
soil, are so certain to raise the status and well-being of a community. 

It will be observed that relatively to its area, Europe is much 
better furnished with railway facilities than any other of the world’s 
continents, and that even in Europe, where the railway system had 
its origin, and where it attained to its vigorous adolescence at a 
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much earlier period than elsewhere, unless we except the United 
States, the rate of growth during the last decade has been consider- 
able. Ifthe whole of Europe were to be supplied with railways to 
the same extent, relatively to area and population, as the United 
Kingdom, the railway system of this old continent would still appear 
to be only in its infancy. The British Isles have an area of 121,115 
square miles, and as the mileage of railways opened is now close on 
20,000 miles, there is, roughly, one mile of railway to six miles of 
area. If the same relationship of railway mileage to area were to 
be established in Europe generally, the total railway mileage, instead 
of being only 136,562 miles, would be raised to about 630,000 miles, 
or nearly five times as much as it is at the present time. Europe, 
however, although it has nearly one-third of the total railway mile- 
age of the world, has only about one-fourteenth of the world’s known 
land surface, so that if the density of railway mileage were as 
great throughout the land surface of the globe as in the British 
Isles, the ultimate railway mileage, instead of being only about 
370,000 miles, as in 1890, would rise to 8,866,000 miles, or 
nearly thirty times as much. This, of course, is an impossible figure, 
and is only interesting as showing what still remains to be done in 
the way of extending the existing net-work of the arteries of com- 
merce and travel. A large part of the land surface of the globe is 
uninhabited, owing to its aridity or to the rigours of the climate. No 
one would dream of constructing railways in “‘ Greenland’s icy moun- 
tains,” although a good deal has already been done, and much more 
remains to be achieved, in ‘‘ India’s coral strand.” Indeed, except 
in Africa, there is no reason why railways should not penetrate into 
the remotest corners of the earth, for almost the whole of Asia is 
capable of maintaining, and for the most part does already main- 
tain, a large population. Australasia, which had less than 12,000 
miles of railway at the end of 1890, is largely, if not wholly, in the 
same position ; and even Africa, in spite of a climate which in many 
regions is fatal to European life, may be made “to blossom as the 
rose ’’ by the establishment of railways where railway facilities are 
possible. As for the American Continent, it should never be for- 
gotten that its present mileage of 197,139 miles is mainly confined 
to the United States, which has fully 165,000 miles, or nearly ninety 
per cent. of the whole, although the area of that country, including 
Alaska—where railways are not likely to be of much service, under 
existing conditions—is not one-half of that of South America, in 
which the existing railway mileage for an area of close on seven 
millions of square miles, is not much over 20,000 miles. 

The United States, despite their magnificent railway system, are 
yet far from finality in the prosecution of this branch of national 
enterprise. In order to establish the same relationship of railway 
mileage to area as exists in the United Kingdom, they will yet have 
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to provide some 340,000 miles of railway, or more than twice as 
much again as their present railway mileage, But it is to the South 
and Central American States that we should look most hopefully 
in the future. With an area nearly twice that of Europe, or 
about one-eighth of the entire surface of the globe, it is, in the 
natural course of events, impossible that South America can fail to 
do great things in the future. At present the South American 
States suffer from the defects attendant on a sparse population. Four 
of the principal South American States—Brazil, Venezuela, Ecuador, 
and Bolivia—have a population which only averages four to the 
square mile. Two others—the Argentine Republic and British 
Guiana—have only three inhabitants to the square mile, while even 
Peru and Uruguay have only seven inhabitants per square mile of 
area. Manifestly it is impossible that any approach to the European 
or North American standard of railway facilities can be arrived at 
in the South American countries until the population has materially 
increased ; but there are two ways of bringing about the desired result. 
The railways may be made in advance of the population, and as a 
means of drawing inhabitants to new districts. This has been largely 
done in the United States, and, to a less extent in Argentina. Or 
the population may precede, and become ripe for the introduction of 
railways, as has been the case generally in Europe. In new coun- 
tries the latter process is necessarily very slow, and by no means so 
effective as the former; but in most cases it is inevitable, because 
the enormous capital that is necessary to build railways is only 
forthcoming, as a rule, on guarantees of a satisfactory character as 
to the payment of dividends, and after what has happened of late in 
Argentina and other countries it is probable that this will be in- 
creasingly the case. 

It is a not uncommon error to suppose that in Europe the rail- 
way system has attained its full measure of growth or development, 
and that there is little or nothing to be done in the future beyond 
the maintenance of the existing system. This, however, is far from 
being the case, even in such old and settled countries as our own. 

The extent of railways opened in the principal European coun- 
tries in 1880 and 1890 was as stated hereunder : 








1880. 1890, Increase in 1890. 
miles. miles. miles. 
United Kingdom . » 17,938 20,073 2,140 
Germany . : « Biv 25,911 4,737 
France . ; ; - 16,078 22,536 6,548 
Russia . ; ‘ . 14,585 18,687 4,102 
Austria-Hungary - 11,596 16,431 4,835 
Italy . . . . 5,449 8,099 2,650 
Spain ‘ - . ° 4,622 6,113 1,491 
Totals ‘ - 91,437 117,850 26,413 
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The absolute amount of increased mileage in these seven countries 
was 26,413 miles, or about 29 per cent., as compared with an abso- 
lute increase of 138,745 miles, or 60 per cent. in the world at large. 
It will be observed that the increase in the United States alone is 
more than equal to three times the increase in the seven principal 
European countries. 

In the three first countries named in the above table—the United 
Kingdom, Germany, and France—it is probable that any future 
development will be mainly in the direction of lateral or connecting 
lines, although even in England, as we have recently seen in refer- 
ence to the proposals of the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire 
Railway, the idea of adding to the great trunk lines has not been 
entirely abandoned. Russia, Spain, and one or two other countries 
are in a different category. These countries, however, are gener- 
ally poor; they have not, apparently, made themselves familiar with, 
or profited by, the experience of those systems of finance that have 
led the United States to build up their colossal fabric of transporta- 
tion. And “hereby hangs a tale.” 

The most remarkable feature of the recent railway development of 
different countries is the immense sums that have been provided for 
the purposes of investment in this description of enterprise. The 
exact sums so expended in all the countries of the world cannot be 
readily ascertained, and the cost of construction and equipment of 
railways is a very varying item, ranging from £5,000 per mile in 
some new countries, and in not a few of the United States of North 
America, to as much as £50,000 per mile in England and Wales. 
But the general average over the whole is not likely to be very 
far from £15,000 per mile, which is considerably above the 
American, but still more under the European average. At this rate, 
the total sum embarked in the world’s railways in 1890 would be 
5,541 millions sterling, and the increased investment between 1880 
and 1890 would be 2,081 millions sterling. Of this latter sum 1,049 
millions have to be placed to the credit of the United States, which 
had a total railroad investment of 2,109 millions sterling in 1890, 
as compared with 1,064 millions in 1880. 

In considering such enormous figures as these, we are naturally 
led to inquire how the United States have succeeded in raising so 
large a sum of money for railway purposes, and whether, in the 
future, other countries may not succeed in doing the same thing in 
the same way, if not to the same extent. Hardly any State of con- 
sequence is insensible to the advantages of having an adequate rail- 
way system. Most States are anxious to secure such a system at the 
earliest possible moment. The only problem that defies their solu- 
tion is how to secure the means. If these were readily forthcoming 
the only material obstacle in the way of rapid and comprehensive 
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railway construction would be removed, and the work of building 
railways would receive an impetus of which we can only form a faint 
conception at the present time. 

Obviously, the capital required must be provided from money 
already earned, or, in other words, from the wealth already created ; 
or it must be provided by borrowing, that is to say, by pledging the 
credit of the State or of individuals, and thereby drawing on unde- 
veloped resources. Both systems presuppose and involve the present 
attainment of a certain relationship of wealth to the amount proposed 
to be expended, otherwise the credit and resources of the State are 
insufficient to meet the demands made upon it, as has recently been 
the case in Argentina, and a collapse of a more or less ruinous 
character is the result. 

In the United States, the money provided for railway construc- 
tion has been obtained from the two systems of finance alluded to 
in almost equal proportions. In other words, the funded debt of 
American railways is almost equal to the capital stock, although in 
a few exceptional cases, such as that of Nebraska, where the funded 
debt is twice the amount of the capital stock, the one largely exceeds 
the other. This means, of course, that for so many dollars of credit 
given there is a dollar of hard cash subscribed, and the debt is 
thereby adequately guaranteed asarule. Both systems were thus 
easily possibly to the United States, but only because the nation 
had enormous floating and accumulated resources. The increase of 
wealth in the United States has been portentous. The estimated 
total was only 1,686 millions sterling in 1850; it was 9,495 millions 
in 1880 and it exceeded 12,000 millions in 1890. No other country 
in the world has made such a rapid advance in wealth, and there- 
fore no other country has been equally competent to raise large 
sums of money for purposes of public utility. But, apart from this, 
no other country has recognised to the same extent the immense 
value of transportation resources, and probably it is not too much to 
say that no other country stood so much in need of them, or was 
in a position to profit equally by them. More than fifty years ago, 
the American gospel on this subject was suitably expressed by Sam 
Slick, when he stated the following proposition :— 

‘‘What is it that fetters the heels of a young country, and hangs like a 
yoke round its neck? What retards the cultivation of its soil, and the 
improvement of its fisheries? The high price of labour, I guess. Well, 
what’s a railroad? The substitution of mechanical for human and animal 
labour on a scale as grand as our great country. Labour is dear in America 
and cheap in Europe. A railroad, therefore, is comparatively no manner of 
use to them to what it is to us—it does wonders there, but it works miracles 
here. There it makes the old man younger, but here it makes the child a 
giant. To us it is river, bridge, road, and canal—all in one. It saves what 
we han’t got to spare—men, horses, carts, vessels, barges, and, what’s all 
in all, time.” 
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Animated with these views, the American people proceeded to 
build up a railway system, almost regardless of cost, that would 
answer all the purposes described by the New England “ clock- 
maker,” and they have succeeded, but not without making many 
and frequently considerable sacrifices. While the fortunes of such 
men as Gould and Vanderbilt have been made vast “beyond the 
dreams of avarice,’ by the manipulation of railroad interests, the 
pioneers and original subscribers have often had to go hungry away. 
Thousands of miles of railway in the United States have been sold 
under foreclosure, and the original investment has been largely, if 
not wholly, lost. But one satisfaction and one solace always re- 
mained—the railways, having been built, had come to stay, and if 
the individual suffered, the community were always in the long run 
the gainers. 

In no other country have the conditions been quite analogous to 
those that obtained in the United States. In Great Britain, the 
capital was not provided or borrowed for the development of the 
resources of the country, as the primary motive, but as an invest- 
ment that promised to yield satisfactory and improving results. In 
Germany, the State built most of the railways, and raised the 
required capital, either directly from the revenue of the State, or by 
pledging the national credit. In France, private enterprise furnished 
the means on State guarantees. In the case of most other countries, 
the State has been the financier, and has only succeeded on giving 
definite guarantees of interest on a scale corresponding to the 
character of the credit enjoyed. In the colonies and in Canada and 
India, the money has largely been raised from home sources, on 
guarantees that have usually been deemed satisfactory enough to 
attract investors, while in South and Central American States, English 
capital has again largely supplied “the sinews of war,” mostly on 
the assurance of ahigh rate of interest. But in these countries, and 
in the colonies belonging to the English crown generally, the future 
rate of development is likely to be slow, inasmuch as the population 
is not large enough, asa rule, to furnish the traffic necessary to 
make the railways remunerative, and the cases are few in which 
railways are established by State or private means, without direct 
reference to their immediate or approximately near dividend-earning 
capabilities. India, Burmah, China, and Japan are countries in 
which there is already a sufficient population to furnish the required 
amount of traffic; but in the two first and the last of these coun- 
tries, the pace of development is limited by the ability of the 
authorities to provide the means, and in the case of China, the 
future appears to be still a sealed book. In our Australasian colonies, 
it appears as if railway construction were doomed to a long period of 
stagnation. The credit of these colonies is for the present “hopelessly 
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involved. With banks coming to grief on every hand, with a 
revenue far below the necessities of the budget, with existing rail- 
ways paying a generally low rate of interest, and with a serious 
depreciation of values generally, it is hardly likely that new loans 
will be raised for Australian lines for some time to come. So much 
the worse for Australia—and for England. 

One circumstance that has tended materially to limit the amount 
of capital found for railway enterprises is the fact that the actual 
expenditure incurred is, in the great majority of cases, so very much 
in excess of the amount estimated. It is instructive, and often 
entertaining, to compare the actual cost of the majority of our rail- 
ways with the capital account when the lines were completed, and 
at the present time. The Brighton Railway was estimated to cost 
ander two millions, whereas its present capital account is over 
twenty-five millions. The North British Railway was estimated to 
ost about £1,400,000, whereas the total capital at the present time 
stands at over forty-five millions, The Caledonian Railway Com- 
pany was started with an estimated capital expenditure of £2,100,000, 
whereas the actual expenditure has been over forty-one millions. 
The estimated capital of the Furness Railway was £75,000, the 
actual expenditure has been close on seven millions. And so with 
nearly every line in the kingdom. Of course the actual expenditure, 
in all cases, represents a very different condition of things to the 
estimated expenditure, the traffic having generally been enormously 
in excess of that originally contemplated or provided for; but, even 
so, the results have more often than not been disappointing, and 
railway investments have not always proved the El Dorado that was 
expected. 

It would, no doubt, be of interest, and probably of great value, 
if we were in a position to show how capital might be raised for the 
more rapid development of railway enterprise in countries that now 
move at a laggard pace, when they would otherwise advance by leaps 
and bounds. It is not less important to show how traffic may be 
developed in such a measure as to bring a large increase of revenue 
to reward the investment of capital. For the latter lesson we may 
go to many different countries, our own among others, but to none 
that will offer a more valuable experience than the United States. 
No country has had greater obstacles to surmount at the outset of 
its railway career than the one just named. When railways were 
commenced, and for many years afterwards, the people of the United 
States were wedded to canals, in which they had embarked a very 
large capital. The country was comparatively poor, and the popu- 
lation was less than one-half of what it is to-day. The great civil 
war threw the people on both sides back a great many years, and 
created almost absolute penury in previously prosperous States. 
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When the war broke out, the United States had only 30,000 miles 
of railway altogether, most of it in a deplorably inefficient condition. 

Ten years later they had increased the railway mileage to about 
53,000 miles, and to-day it is about 170,000. So recently as 1870 
the total annual freight carried on the railways of the United States 
was not much over 100 millions of tons, while to-day it is over 700 
millions of tons per annum. How has this enormous expansion been 
achieved? Mainly, it is admitted on all hands, by the facilities 
afforded for cheap transportation. Those facilities were not primarily 
afforded with a view to the immense development of traffic that they 
have brought about. They have been mainly the consequence of 
the hard fight made for bare life by the canal system, and, next after 
that influence, they are due to unrestricted competition among the 
railways themselves. In 1868 the average charge made by the 
fifteen principal railways in the country, embracing more than two- 
thirds of the total traffic, was about a penny-farthing per ton per 
mile; at the same time, the New York State Canals were carrying 
traffic for less than a halfpenny per ton per mile. Ten years later the 
same railways were carrying traffic for an average ton-mile charge of 
066d. per ton per mile, and the New York State Canals had dropped 
to a farthing. In 1882, the railway rate had fallen to a fraction 
over a farthing per ton per mile, and the New York State Canals had 
abolished their tolls altogether. The railways continued their cease- 
less competition for freight all along the line, until the average ton- 
mile rate over the whole gigantic annual traffic of 700 million tons 
had fallen to under a halfpenny, and with each fall of rates there 
was an immediate response in increase of traffic. American railroad 
rates and American railroad profits are now equally the lowest in 
the world. There is no need for any controversy on this point. 
The fact is set out in the clearest possible light in the published 
accounts of the principal railways. The Pennsylvania may be taken 
as atypical case. Over a large part of this vast system—the largest 
and most important on the face of the globe under one designation 
and control—the average ton-mile rate in 1890 was less than a 
farthing per ton per mile. The average ton-mile rate for the whole 
of the main line and branches of the system in the same year was 
exactly three-tenths of a penny. The profits earned, although 
gigantic in the mass, are infinitesimal in the details. Over the 
whole system, they were less than one-tenth of a penny per ton per 
mile, which is believed to be—although on this point no definite 
information is in existence, and it must not be assumed that the 
figure is quite exact—one-fifth of the average profit on English 
lines. It is no doubt perfectly true that in most countries railway 
enterprise would starve on such a low range of profits. It is not 
pretended that railways generally—and certainly not in England— 
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could be carried on with such a rate of profit as would answer on 
the Pennsylvania Railway, with its enormous traffic. But the 
tendency to reduce freight rates and profits to the utmost is the only 
one that will give traffic the fullest possible scope, and in proportion 
as this tendency is followed will railway enterprise generally flourish. 

The American railways differ from those of England in three 
essential particulars, and those differences are so fundamental that 
English railroad managers and engineers have always contended that 
the methods and arrangements peculiar to the United States cannot 
be applied to the generally greatly different circumstances of a 
country like England. The most radical difference is that which 
occurs in the average length of haul—a difference which is a func- 
tion of the geographical conditions of the two countries. In conse- 
quence of the average length of haul in the United States being 
about 110 miles, and that in the United Kingdom being only about 
35 miles, the cost of handling the traffic relatively to the average 
receipts per ton handled is much greater in our own country. So 
great is this difference that some notable railway authorities have 
argued that the cost of transport is not only not a function of the 
distance, but that distance has very little to do with it; and to some 
such explanation it is due that the average freight charge on Ame- 
rican lines is less than one-half the average on English railways. 

Another fundamental difference between the two systems, which 
is also largely a function of the greater length of the average haul 
in the United States, is the greater capacity of the waggons adopted 
for American traffic, and the consequent saving of dead weight ; until 
1876 the standard capacity of the average American goods waggon 
was about nine gross tons. Since then the size has been increased 
step by step, until now the leading railways mainly make use of 
waggons with a capacity of twenty to thirty tons. Some feeble 
and half-hearted attempts have been made to introduce the American 
type of waggon in Great Britain—notably on the Furness Railway ; 
but the general verdict of the railway managers is that the character 
of the English railway traffic and the prevalent system of short 
hauls, renders the use of the American type of waggon on a large 
scale inconvenient, if not impracticable. And unless that system 
undergoes a radical change, it is not very probable that we shall 
witness much economy in our railway transport from this source, 
however devoutly that consummation may be wished. 

The industrial and commercial future of Great Britain is largely 
bound up with the future development of her colonial empire, and 
that empire will advance or stand still largely as its railway 
resources are developed. The principal nations of Europe have 
long since ceased to depend on England for the personnel or the 
matériel required for railway construction. Some continental coun- 
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tries, notably Germany and Belgium, are now, and have for a 
considerable period, been in a position to supply more than their 
own requirements, and compete with English rail and locomotive 
makers in neutral markets. But we have still our great colonial 
empire almost intact, although both New South Wales and Victoria 
have lately been endeavouring to attract capital to build rail and 
locomotive works, and Canada has been to some extent building 
locomotives for years past, although still dependent on England for 
permanent way material. No doubt the day will come, and it may 
come soon, when these, and probably other colonies as well, will 
become independent of English supplies. 

There can be no doubt that in countries where capital is scarce, 
or where the people are timid about trusting it in railway enterprise, 
as has hitherto been the case in India and other Eastern countries, 
it is an advantage to have the initiative taken by the State; and it 
is probable that in Germany, Belgium, Italy, and other European 
countries, where the railways are chiefly State-owned and State- 
controlled, the mileage constructed would not have been so great as 
it is, had not the State come to the front and provided the means 
required. But even the State can only proceed slowly with such 
undertakings, for it has to draw its expenditure from current 
revenue or from loans, and the former cannot be largely increased 
without imposing unduly onerous burdens on the people, while the 
latter is necessarily affected by the extent of existing liabilities, or, 
in other words, by the comparative freedom of the State from obli- 
gations of the same character. Besides, the State is bound either to 
make railways return a sufficient dividend to meet the interest due 
on loans, or make up the deficit out of the current year’s revenue, 
or by raising additional loans—both of them disagreeable alterna- 
tives, which cannot be carried out to an unlimited extent. Although, 
theoretically, the assistance of the State is helpful to railway enter- 
prise, where private initiative is not a strong force, the latter is by 
far the most potent power for the furtherance of such works, where 
it is absolutely unfettered, as in the United States, or subject to 
only limited control, as in the United Kingdom. 

State ownership of railways is not, therefore, likely to be carried 
much further than it has already been in European countries. 
There are many cases, no doubt, in which it will continue to 
effect results that can be attained in no other way, as, for example, 
in the case of the Trans-Caspian Railway, which, with its branch 
lines, will be over five thousand miles in extent, and will involve 
an outlay of many millions of roubles. No one would be likely 
to advance money for such a line as an investment, and yet for 
strategic and other reasons the line must be made. The State ulone 
can pledge the State’s credit to carry out a work of such national 
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importance. It is much the same in India, although for a different 
reason. India, unlike Siberia, has a teeming population, and if the 
existing network of lines were increased tenfold, they might all be 
made fairly remunerative. But the native capitalist of India will 
not invest in railways, except to a very limited extent. He 
prefers to bury his treasure in the ground, or elsewhere dispose 
of it in such a manner as to have it always at command. Hence 
the Indian Government has been compelled to furnish State aid— 
first in the form of an annual contribution from the revenues of the 
country for urgent lines, and next in the form of guarantees of a 
certain rate of interest to private investors. Without these guaran- 
tees the railways of India would probably be impossible, since few 
capitalists would care to trust their capital in a country liable to so 
many vicissitudes of fortune and so far beyond their immediate 
control. In Canada and in the Australian Colonies private initiative 
has done more, on the whole, than Government; but State guarantees 
have been required in cases where necessary lines did not appear 
likely to be carried out in any other way, such as the Intercolonial 
and Canadian Pacific Railways. Capital, moreover, has so many 
outlets in countries that are not yet developed, that although a 
country may be extremely prosperous, and although it may have 
ample resources, there is seldom much money awaiting investment, so 
that capitalists are not likely to withdraw their means from possibly 
sound manufacturing or agricultural interests in order to invest it 
in railway undertakings, even were the transfer always possible, 
which it rarely is. 


J. STEPHEN JEANS. 











THE NEW HEDONISM. 


Tue old asceticism said, ‘‘ Be virtuous, and you will be happy.” The 
new hedonism says, “Be happy, and you will be virtuous.” 

In the gospel according to Thomas Carlyle—that dismal gospel 
of a Christless Calvinism—lI find it thus written: ‘“‘ What is it that, 
ever since earliest years, thou hast been fretting and fuming, and 
lamenting and self-tormenting, on account of ? Say it ina word: 
is it not because thou art not happy? Because the Thou (sweet 
gentleman) is not sufficiently honoured, nourished, soft bedded, and 
lovingly cared for? Foolish soul! What Act of Legislature was 
there that thou shouldst be happy ? A little while ago thou hadst 
no right to de at all. What if thou wert born and predestined not 
to be happy but to be unhappy? Art thou nothing other than a 
vulture, then, that fliest through the universe seeking after some- 
what to eat, and shrieking dolefully because carrion enough is not 
given thee?” Vile words, which a vulture might indeed be 
ashamed of ! 

Well, I take this crue] and hateful utterance as my text, because 
here in its naked form we get unabashed the meaningless and self- 
contradictory postulate of all asceticism. The syllables thus thrown 
together in fortuitous concourse do seem, indeed, to mean something, 
and at first hearing do carry a false semblance of conviction to the 
heart of the ascetic. But when you come to examine them at close 
quarters, with a view to discover whether any idea, or shadow of an 
idea, lurks concealed behind them, you find, on probing them, that 
they are void of content ; their futility betrays itself. It was Carlyle’s 
polite and courteous wont to describe the philosophy which holds 
pleasure and pain to be the sole possible motives of human action, as 
“pig philosophy.” Some one has well retorted that his own was 
devil philosophy. And devil philosophy indeed is every form of 
asceticism. Only two theories of the springs of action in humanity 
have ever been promulgated. One is the rational theory which we 
call hedonism, and which rightly recognises that pleasure and pain 
are and must ever be the sole guides of voluntary acts for all sentient 
beings, be they pigs or philosophers, saints or starfish. The other 
is the irrational theory, taking its origin in theological concepts 
(though with cheap imitation thinkers like Carlyle it often outlives 
its source), the theory which maintains that the universe was created 
by one or more superior beings, who hate pleasure and love pain, or 
who dispense them by caprice, and who desire that some or all of 
their creatures should suffer abundantly. This is the theory, so well 
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set forth (though by a smug optimist poet) in Caliban upon Setebos ; 
it lies at the root of all religious thinking, and in its rigorously 
logical development it is known to us as Calvinism. 

But even the ascetic and the Calvinist are themselves, though 
they know it not, “‘faddling hedonists.”” The difference is merely 
that they base their hedonism on a mistaken hypothesis. They 
make a calculus of the caprices of their Setebos. Believing in a 
malignant and maleficent deity, who has set forth a cruel and diffi- 
cult plan of salvation, they hold that the wisest course for that worm 
called man is to put up with infinite pains and penalties here—and 
why? Simply in order that he may be happy with palm and crown 
in some imagined future existence. He is to swing with hooks 
through his back at an Indian festival; he is to cast himself beneatk 
the wheels of the car of Juggernaut; he is to scourge himself with 
thongs and wear the hair-shirt of penance in a Spanish monastery ; 
he is to lead the loveless, joyless life of prayer-meetings and chapel- 
going with the “ respectable”” English Dissenting grocer—for what ? 
Why, to curry favour in heaven, and be happy hereafter. The 
ascetic who teaches us to despise happiness and exalt self-sacrifice 
has no other reason to give us for the asceticism he practises save the 
hedonist reason that, in his opinion, it will result in the long run in 
a surplus of pleasure. And his opinion is mistaken: that is all the 
difference. Once induce him to believe and understand that the 
universe is not governed by an omnipotent fiend who “sends yin to 
heaven and ten to hell a’ for his glory”—and he ceases to be an 
ascetic ; he becomes a hedonist. Do we not know it well, all we of 
the new faith, who were nourished in the old, and abandoned it per- 
force when we found it at last wholly lacking in historic, philosophic, 
and ethical basis ? 

“ But there are some, like Carlyle, who, practically speaking, shuffle 
off the theological idea and yet retain the ascetic creed.” Yea, 
verily, there are. At least, there are who fancy they do so. But 
people like this only think they think: their proposition, when you 
come fair and square face to face with it, is absolutely unthinkable. 
Carlyle was the inheritor of a brain and nervous system begotten 
and moulded by Calvinism. He got rid of the foundations of the 
Calvinistic belief, but he never was logical enough to get rid of the 
superstructure. He knocked away the tortoise that supports the 
elephant that bears the world on his back ; but he left the elephant 
himeelf still gracefully poised in vacuo. He endeavoured to persuade 
men that they ought to take no heed of the only motives for action 
which existence affords us: that they ought to discover motiveless 
motives, and lead their lives for a purposeless purpose. He ima- 
gined these unthinkable propositions contained some supreme truth 
for the guidance of humanity; and as he addressed a public whict 
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was fast losing faith in theological figments, but which still retained 
the superstitious idea that theological morality was the only possible 
code of ethics, he succeeded in convincing a considerable proportion 
of his fellow-countrymen that there was something in them. Many 
men at the present moment desire to take refuge from a self-made 
bugbear of moral chaos in a logical suicide. They wish to think 
that life can be governed—not by motives at all, but by some sup- 
posed substitute for an actual motive, which does not exist and has 
never existed. 

Now, the philosophic basis of the new hedonism has already been 
amply elaborated in ethical works by many serious and systematic 
thinkers. No further need exists at present for the deliberate set- 
ting forth in reasoned form of hedonistic principles. What is wanted 
to-day is rather the popular propagandism of ideas and beliefs 
already reached by evolutionary moralists. When supernaturalism 
fell, as fallen it has for reasoning creatures, asceticism fell with it. 
The rules of life which should govern a rational being in a world of 
matter and energy, undominated by a malignant supreme being, 
have been fully elucidated from the philosophic standpoint. The 
next thing to do is to sow the new truths broadcast among the 
people at large, to preach the gospel in plain language to all the 
world without fear or favour. Especially is it necessary for the 
priests of hedonism to battle down the strange obscurantist miscon- 
ception which represents their doctrines as in some way less pure, 
less noble, less ideal, and less beautiful than Christian ethics. The 
day is at hand when all this should be reversed. The hedonist 
should take high ground and speak with authority. He should 
be filled with the consciousness of the moral dignity and value of 
his creed. He should assume his proper tone of superiority to 
the narrow and vulgar morality which he is engaged in fighting. 
He should point out with contempt the low ideals, the base 
results, of the ascetic creed. He should realise that he is the 
pioneer of a loftier faith, predestined hereafter to transform 
humanity. And he should succeed in making others realise it also. 

The time has come for an apostle of the Gentiles. But the apostle 
is wanting. Such propagandism we need now in England. We 
want preachers who will set forth the new hedonism in all its beauty 
and purity, and will contrast it with the ugly and soul-starving 
features of existing morality. 

A “woman’s-right woman” gave me some time since a watch- 
word which would form a perfect motto for a hedonist society. 
It was this—“Self-development is greater than self-sacrifice.” 
Oddly enough, self-evident as this proposition seems to any en- 
lightened mind the moment it is formulated, I find it greeted with 
surprise and hesitation among average Philistines wherever it first 
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shows itself. People are so convinced of the truth of that old devil- 
worshipping belief in self-sacrifice as in itself a good thing, that it 
startles them to see self-development put before it. In short, they 
believe their god has so ill-constituted his world that for his 
creatures to develop themselves freely and satisfy the longings of 
their own natures is obviously wrong; while to sacrifice themselves 
ruthlessly, and to repress or thwart or crucify their own natures, is 
obviously right and proper and desirable. One has only to place 
these two antithetical conceptions in such juxtaposition in order 
to see that the ascetic creed implies a diabolical origin for the 
cosmos. God so made us, and put such instincts in us, that to 
gratify them is wrong, and to crush them is right; to be happy is 
wicked, while to be miserable is righteousness. 

Self-sacrifice is impossible as an aim in itself; self-development 
is possible, reasonable, and consistent. It is capable of being “a 
law to all rational beings.” If we all sacrificed ourselves, habitu- 
ally and always, the world would be so much the more wretched 
in consequence; if we all developed ourselves to the utmost of our 
ability, the world would be so much the richer and happier. 
Universal self-sacrifice is a meaningless conception. If one person 
sacrifices himself or herself for the sake of another, it is in order 
to make that other the happier. And if the other too lightly 
accepts the sacrifice, there is wrong and injustice. Most often, 
indeed, we feel called upon to sacrifice ourselves through some act 
of selfishness or wrong-doing on the part of our neighbours. Sacri- 
fice is then in itself by no means a good thing; at best it is but 
a pis-aller, It is forced upon us as a bad necessity by untoward 
circumstances. If others could be as happy without the need for 
our sacrificing ourselves, we should all be gainers. But Christianity 
has so exalted this false ideal of self-sacrifice as in itself a good 
thing, that most people are genuinely shocked to hear it even 
called in question. They do not see that they are apologising 
for injustice and setting up an impossible and nugatory standard of 
moral action. Indeed, they are afraid to reason upon ethical subjects 
at all, lest their whole house of cards should come down about their 
ears and collapse eternally. 

Self-development, on the contrary, is an aim for all; an aim 
which will make all stronger, and saner, and wiser, and better. 
It will make each in the end more helpful to humanity. To be 
sound in wind and limb; to be healthy of body and mind; to be 
educated, to be emancipated, to be free, to be beautiful—these 
things are ends towards which all should strain, and by attaining 
which all are happier in themselves, and more useful to others. 
That is the central idea of the new hedonism. We see clearly that 
it is good for every man among us that he and every other man 
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should be as tall, as strong, as well-knit, as supple, as wholesome, as 
effective, as free from vice or defect as possible. We see clearly 
that it is his first duty to make his own muscles, his own organs, his 
own bodily functions, as perfect as he can make them, and to trans- 
mit them in like perfection, unspoilt, to his descendants. We see 
clearly that it is good for every woman among us that she and every 
other woman should be as physically developed and as finely 
equipped for her place as mother as it is possible to make herself. 
We see that it is good for every woman that there should be such 
men, and for every man that there should be such women. We 
see it is good for every child that it should be born of such a father 
and such a mother. We see that to prepare ourselves for the duties 
of paternity and maternity, by making ourselves as vigorous and 
healthful as we can be, is a duty we all owe to our children 
unborn and to one another. We see that to sacrifice ourselves, 
and inferentially them, is not a thing good in itself, but rather a 
thing to be avoided where practicable, and only to be recommended 
in the last resort as an unsatisfactory means of escape from graver 
evils. We see that each man and each woman holds his virility and 
her femininity in trust for humanity, and that to play fast and loose 
with either, at the bidding of priests or the behest of puritans, is a 
bad thing in itself, and is fraught with danger for the State and for 
future generations. 

And what is thus true of the body corporal is true also of the 
body spiritual, intellectual, esthetic. It is the duty of every one 
among us to develop himself and herself to the highest possible 
point, freely, in every direction. It is our duty to think as far as we 
can think; to get rid of all dogmas, preconceptions, and pre- 
judices; to make sure we are not tied by false fears or vague 
terrors ; to examine all faiths, all beliefs, all fancies, all shibboleths, 
political, religious, social, moral. It is our duty to make ourselves 
acquainted, so far as we can, with the universe around us, and every 
part of it; to know what is known of sun, moon, and stars, planet, 
comet, and nebula; of beast, bird, and fish, tree, herb, and fungus ; 
of human origins and human life ; of institutions and laws, the right 
and the wrong of them. It is our duty to search and probe into all 
these things; taking nothing for granted, accepting nothing on 
authority, testing all we are told by teacher or preacher, by priest or 
savant, by moralist or schoolmaster. We should each of us arrive 
at a consistent theory of the universe for ourselves, and of our own 
place in it. By so doing, not only shall we develop our own 
intellectual selves, but we shall be better, wiser, and more useful 
citizens. We shall know man’s life and the state we live in; we 
shall know the general trend of human evolution, and whither our 
own community and all others are tending. We shall be able more 
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surely to forecast the future ; more wisely to help on the good that 
comes, to refrain from propping up the evil that is, or from obstructing 
and retarding the better things that are to be. Our self- 
development will be ten thousand times more useful to the world at 
large than any amount of self-sacrifice to a single individual. 

So, too, with culture. Every unit of gain in the esthetic sense, 
every diffusion of a wider taste for poetry, for art, for music, for 
decoration, is to the good for humanity. What measures our distance 
above the beasts that perish consists in these three things—ethics, 
intellect, the sense of beauty. On the first, our existing morality 
lays great stress, though not always wisely, for even its ethics are 
imperfect. On the second, it lays little or none; and herein it 
is quite wrong, for wide comprehension of the world we live in is 
absolutely essential to high and wise right action in a community. 
An enlightened bad man often makes a better citizen than a narrow- 
minded well-meaning one. On the third it lays no stress at all; 
and herein the new hedonism has its raison d’étre. It is part of its 
mission to point out to humanity that literature, poetry, painting, 
sculpture, the beautifying of life by sound, and form, and word, and 
colour, are among the most important tasks of civilisation. 
Asceticism in all its shapes and through all the ages has denied 
this truth. It has despised the beautiful. It has taught that love of 
scenery, love of the exquisite human form, love of fiction, of the 
drama, of music, of pictures, of statuary, of decoration, are mere 
worldly gauds. It has elevated a false ideal of what it calls “ the 
spiritual.”” It has made men believe that to be much engaged in the 
rapt contemplation of its own imaginary deities, its saints and 
martyrdoms, its glories and its heavens, is the highest thing in 
human existence. It has preferred the syllable Om, or that blessed 
word Mesopotamia, to Pheidias and Michael Angelo. As a con- 
sequence, the most religious life has been as a rule the lowest, the 
barest, the squalidest, the least beautiful. All really ennobling and 
elevating agencies have been steadily refused by it. The Hindoo 
fakir, the Catholic monk, the Thibetan devotee, the English puritan, 
are alike in this, that they hate and despise every object on earth 
that can enrich the life of man with sublime and glorious images. 
To the British Dissenter poetry is wicked, the theatre is wicked ; the 
nude in art is dangerous; painting and sculpture are stumbling- 
blocks ; music is worldly; nothing is sacred save the preaching in 
Little Bethel and the singing of hymns round the untuned piano on 
Sunday evening. 

Religion is the shadow of which culture is the substance. The 
one pretends to be what the other is in reality. 

It will be the task of the new hedonism to restore culture to the 
place thus usurped by religion. Most people nowadays think, either 
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explicitly or virtually, that the highest and noblest thing in life is to 
dwell upon the attributes of imaginary beings, and to merit by more 
or less ascetic observances their aid and approval. The hedonist sets 
men free from such slavish ideals. He shows them that it is better 
to stand erect like a man than to grovel like a dog before an 
angry master; to face the cosmos than to tremble at it; to love 
beauty and goodness and purity for their own sakes, than to reject 
the first, to pursue the second through hope of gain, and to confound 
the third with repression and unwholesomeness. In one word, 
hedonism sets before us a goal in life which is happier for ourselves 
while it conduces to the higher happiness of others. Where each 
makes the best of all his own faculties, all his own potentialities of 
life and enjoyment, the life of all grows richer and deeper and 
worthier of humanity. Hedonism teaches us to cherish those things 
which raise us most of all above the ape and tiger. 

Now, there is one test case which marks the difference between 
the hedonistic and the ascetic conception of life better than any 
other. Iam not going to shirk it. On the contrary, it is for its 
sake that I pen this article. I mean, of course, the question of 
marital and parental relations. Obscurantists at the present moment 
are fully convinced that the breakdown of supernaturalism and the 
growth of a rational conception of the universe has brought us to 
the verge of a moral cataclysm. Over and over again they ask us, 
in plaintive tones, like so many parrots, “If you take away religion, 
what have you to put in its place?’? They might as well ask, “If 
you take away the belief in the good luck of horseshoes,” or “ If 
you take away from the Fijian his cannibal sacrifices, what will you 
give him instead of them?” The simple answer is, Nothing. No 
emancipated man feels the need of aught to replace superstition. 
He gets rid of his bogies, root and branch, and there the matter 
drops for him. The grounds of morality remain wholly unaffected. 
And even the obscurantists themselves do not really believe that 
murders, bank robberies, violent assaults, petty larcenies, would be 
any more common than now if all men ceased to wear silk hats on 
Sunday, or to believe in the remote terrors of a visionary hell and an 
indefinite judgment. When they talk of moral cataclysms, they are 
thinking of one thing, and one thing alone, the sexual relation. 
That is all they mean. They imagine that to remove the supposed 
religious restraints on passion would be to inaugurate an era of 
unbridled licentiousness. They have somehow persuaded themselves 
that Christianity is the sole bar which prevents us from wallowing 
in filth like swine; and that to get rid of Christianity would be 
fraught with some serious moral peril for the race. They think so 
ill of our kind that they imagine it is only restrained by silly taboos 
and puerile superstitions from the filthiest excesses. 
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This is a legacy of savagery. From savage times onward, all 
men, except the most enlightened, have been possessed by a vague 
dread of some mysterious evil which was to attend the performance 
of one bodily function rather than any other. Christianity borrowed 
that dread, with so many like it, from the religions which 
preceded it ; in other words, it naturally incorporated into itself the 
common feelings and opinions of the stage of civilisation in which it 
originated. Now, I am going to show, I hope, that this terror is 
wholly groundless; that the highest morality has nothing at all to 
fear from the new hedonism; that the attitude of the ascetic towards 
questions of sex is a hateful and unhealthy one, while the attitude 
of the hedonist is sane and pure and wholesome and beneficial. 

From beginning to end, there is no feeling of our nature against 
which asceticism has made so dead a set as the sexual instinct. It has 
spoken of it always as one of “ the lower pleasures’; it has treated 
it as something to be despised, repressed, vilified, slighted. It has 
regarded it as a function to be ashamed of, a faculty allied to all 
things gross and coarse and evil—a mark, as it were, of our “ fallen” 
condition. I maintain, on the contrary, that everything high and 
ennobling in our nature springs directly out of the sexual instinct. 
Its alliance is wholly with whatever is purest and most beautiful 
within us. To it we owe our love of bright colours, graceful form, 
melodious sound, rhythmical motion. To it we owe the evolution of 
music, of poetry, of romance, of belles /ettres; the evolution of 
painting, of sculpture, of decorative art, of dramatic entertainment. 
To it we owe the entire existence of our esthetic sense, which is, 
in the last resort, a secondary sexual attribute. From it springs 
the love of beauty ; around it all beautiful arts still circle as their 
centre, Its subtle aroma pervades all literature. And to it too we 
owe the paternal, maternal, and marital relations ; the growth of the 
affections, the Jove of little pattering feet and baby laughter; the 
home, with all the associations that cluster round it; in one word, 
the heart and all that is best in it. 

Our esthetic emotions, our family and social affections, our arts, 
our loves—these are part of our debt to what asceticism would tell 
us are our “ lower ” faculties. 

If we look around among the inferior animals, we shall see that 
the germs of everything which is best in humanity took their rise 
with them in the sexual instinct. The song of the nightingale or 
of Shelley’s skylark is a song that has been acquired by the bird 
himself to charm the ears of his attentive partner. The chirp of 
the cricket, the cheerful note of the grasshopper, the twittering of 
the sparrow, the pleasant caw of the rookery—all these, as Darwin 
showed, are direct products of sexual selection. Every pleasant 
sound that greets our ears from hedge or copse in a summer walk 
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has the self-same origin. If we were to take away from the country 
the music conferred upon it by the sense of sex, we should have 
taken away every vocal charm it possesses, save the murmur of the 
brooks and the whispering of the breeze through the leaves at 
evening. No thrush, no linnet, no blackbird would be left us; no 
rattle of the nightjar over the twilight fields ; no chirp of insect, no 
chatter of tree-frog, no cry of cuckoo from the leafy covert. The 
whip-poor-will and the bobolink would be mute as the serpent. 
Every beautiful voice in wild nature, from the mocking-bird to the 
cicala, is in essence a love-call; and without such love-calls the 
music of the fields would be mute, the forest would be silent. 

Not otherwise is it with the beauty which appeals totheeye. Every 
lovely object in organic nature owes its loveliness direct to sexual selec- 
tion. The whole esthetic sense in animals had this for its origin. Every 
spot on the feathery wings of butterflies was thus produced ; every 
eye on the gorgeous glancing plumage of the peacock. The bronze 
and golden beetles, the flashing blue of the dragon-fly, the brilliant 
colours of tropical moths, the lamp of the glow-worm, the gleaming 
light of the fire-fly in the thicket, spring from the same source. The 
infinite variety of crest and gorget among the iridescent humming- 
birds; the glow of the trogon, the barbets among the palm-blossoms ; 
the exquisite plumage of the birds of paradise; the ball-and-socket 
ornament of the argus pheasant; the infinite hues of parrot and 
macaw; the strange bill of the gaudy toucan, and the crimson 
wattles of ¢he turkey, still tell one story. The sun-birds deck them- 
selves for their courtship in ruby and topaz, in chrysoprase and 
sapphire. Even the antlers of deer, the twisted horns of ante- 
lopes, and the graceful forms or dappled coats of so many other 
mammals have been developed in like manner by sexual selection. 
The very fish in the sea show similar results of sesthetic preferences. 
The butterfly fins of the gurnard and the courting colours of the 
stickleback have but one explanation. I need not elaborate this 
point ; Darwin has already made it familiar to most of us. Through- 
out the animal world, almost every beautiful hue, almost every 
decorative adjunct is traceable to the action of these “ lower’’ passions. 
Animals are pleasing to the eye just in proportion to the amount of 
esthetic selection that their mates have exercised upon them ; and 
they are most pleasing of all when most sexually vigorous, especially 
at the culminating point of the pairing season. Tennyson’s familiar 
lines gain a new meaning when we read them thus, as illustrating 
the persistent thread of connection between the esthetic sense in man 
and in animals :— 


‘* In the spring a fuller crimson comes upon the robin’s breast ; 
In the spring the wanton lapwing gets himself another crest ; 


‘* In the spring a livelier iris changes on the burnish’d dove ; 
In the spring a young man’s fancy lightly turns to thoughts of love.” 
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Oddly enough, the same thing is also true, against all probability, 
in the world of plants. Flowers are either the sexual organs them- 
selves, as in the golden acacias, the meadow-rue, and the willow- 
catkins; or else they are the expanded and coloured surfaces in the 
neighbourhood of the sexual organs, intended to allure the fertilising 
insects, as in the rose, the lily, the buttercup, and the orchid. True, 
these expanded surfaces are not, like the tail feathers of the lyre-bird 
or the plumage of the kingfisher, the result of deliberate selection 
on the part of the species itself which displays them. They are the 
product of esthetic preferences exerted by bee or butterfly or brush- 
tongued lory. External organisms—birds or insects—have begotten 
them. Still, I hold that to any one who takes a wide and deep view 
of nature, the fact itself is significant: in plants as in animals beauti- 
ful adjuncts tend to develop themselves in immediate relation to 
the sexual function, and hardly at all elsewhere. 

It is the same with fruits. Such exquisite objects as the pome- 
granate bursting red through its rind on the tree; the orange aglow 
among its glossy green foliage ; the cherry, the plum, the mango 
and the currant ; the purple bloom on the grape, the blushing cheek 
of the peach—what are they but the matured state of the ovary in 
the female flower? The coarse puritan brain, accustomed to envisage 
sex as something to be ashamed of, will object at once, in its prurient 
way, “ How horrid to think that in fruit and flower certain minds 
can see nothing but underlying sexuality!” In sober truth, the 
horridness lies all the other way—in looking upon sex, the mother 
of all fair things, as gross and degraded. I will show hereafter 
whence that idea has come to us; at present, the very fact I wish 
to point out is this—that from sex arises everything noblest and 
loveliest in the world around us. 

Look at nature in the bulk and see how truly this isso. The 
song of birds, the chirp of insects, feathers and fur, crests and 
antlers, the may in the hedgerows, the heather on the hillside, the 
berries on the holly, the crimson fruit of the yew, the apple-tree 
laden with blushing blossom in spring and with blushing fruit in 
autumn, the great tropical flowering trunks of the forest, and the 
garrulous birds and bright insects that flit flashing through them 
—all alike owe their beauty to sexual needs and esthetic preferences. 
If you go a country walk, almost every fair object that attracts your 
eyes, from the gorse to the ladybird, from the stately heron to the 
daisy on the common, attracts them in virtue of some sexual adorn- 
ment. I have pointed out already in my little book on the Colours 
Sense that the most brilliant and decorative birds, insects, or mammal- 
are every one of them either flower-haunters or fruit-eaters ; and that 
thus the entire beauty of the organic world (with the sole exception 
of the death-tints of autumn) is wholly due to a sexual origin. 
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Hence, too, we derive our love of perfume—the rose, the lily, 
mignonette, lavender. Our essences are mostly manufactured from 
flowers. Animal scents, like musk, are all sexual allurements. 

Even the basis of the dance, and therefore, to a great extent of 
he lyric, poetic, and dramatic faculty, is closely bound up in like 
manner with the choice in pairing. ‘The minuets of the blackcock, 
the aerial antics of the peewit, the meeting-places and ball-rooxas of 
so many grouse and other game-birds, the strutting of the peacock, 
the display of the argus pheasant, the coquetting of butterflies, the 
strange courtship of spiders—all these, which are familiar to students 
of nature, give us the raw material of the rhythmic faculty. The 
Australian bower-birds even construct regular bowers, decked with 
feathers and shells and bright-coloured berries, to conduct their 
courtship in; and these bowers, dedicated to social gatherings, are 
entirely distinct from the nests of the particular families. I need 
hardly point out how closely in many cases such antics resemble the 
tribal dances and games of savages. And they are always accom- 
paniments of the pairing season. 

Still less need I dwell upon the share which sex has borne in the 
development of the sympathies and the domestic affections. Here 
common knowledge is enough for us. The parent birds with the 
nestlings, the males which feed their sitting hens, the ewe with her 
lamb, the cow that moans for her lost calf, strike the key-notes of 
something higher than mere esthetic sentiment. Tenderness and 
pathos come in with the parental and marital relation. The love of 
the mate, the love of the young, have this common origin. Think 
of the widowed wren that laments her lost partner; think of the 
love-bird that cannot consent to live when deprived of its companion ; 
think of the very monkeys that refuse all food and die broken-hearted 
when the bodies of their dead wives are taken from them. I saw 
once at the Zoo a pair of chimpanzees, the female of which was 
dying of consumption. When the keeper opened the box where the 
two were kept, the little husband clasped his sick wife to his breast 
with such a pathetic look of mingled terror and protective feeling 
that I said at once, ‘‘Shut down the lid.” I could not bear to 
intrude upon their almost human sorrow. 

Thus, even below the human level, we see that the instinct of 
sex has been instrumental in developing all the finest feelings which 
the lower creation share with us or foreshadow for us. The sense of 
beauty, the sense of duty; parental responsibility, paternal and 
maternal love, domestic affection ; song, dance, and decoration ; the 
entire higher life in its primitive manifestations ; pathos and fidelity ; 
in one word, the soul, the soul itself in embryo—all rise direct from 
the despised “lower” pleasures. 

Human life shows us the same thing in more advanced develop- 
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ment. The tenderest and most pathetic element in life is love; 
round this all art, all romance, all poetry circle. The loveliest 
object on earth for the sane and healthy human mind is a beautiful 
girl, a beautiful marriageable woman. The loveliest object our art 
can represent, in painting or sculpture, is the nude male or female 
figure. Pure, or half draped, it supplies the basis of all ideal artistic 
representation. Man is beautiful; woman is beautiful; both are 
most beautiful in the budding period and plenitude of their repro- 
ductive power. All social pleasures are based on dim outlines of 
these facts. Dress and decoration to heighten natural charm; gay wit, 
sprightly conversation, the give-and-take of repartee and epigram ; 
the conscious blush of youth, the coyness of maidenhood, the queenly 
dignity of the wife and mother. Not for nothing do we sit alter- 
nately in couples at dinner; not for nothing do we dance, man and 
woman together. Take that element out of life, and you have taken 
the salt from it. Who cares to live in a convent or a monastery ? 

And love, which is in itself the most sacred and beautiful thing 
in the world, linked on all sides with the tenderest affection for 
father and mother, for brother and sister, for husband and wife, for 
son or daughter—love, thus lovely in its own essence, has begotten 
among us all higher arts and all higher emotions. I am not going 
to linger long on this theme. Everybody knows how love, in one 
form or another, subtly animates all our romance and all our poetry ; 
our Sappho and our Catullus, our Antony and Cleopatra, our 
Romeo and Juliet, our Othello and Desdemona, our Faust and 
Marguerite, our Laura, our Beatrice, our Paolo and Francesca, our 
Epipsychidion. Everybody knows that without it we would have 
no Titian, no Donatello, no Raphael, no Andrea. The beauty of 
woman gives us half our painting and three-fourths of our sculpture. 
Our most exquisite imaginings realise themselves in marble as the 
Venus of Melos, or on living canvas as the Madonna della Sedia. 
Filch away from external nature what it owes to the sex-instinct, 
and you will have lost every bright flower, every gay fruit, every 
songbird, every butterfly, every wearer of brilliant plumage or 
decorative adjuncts: filch away from human art what it owes to the 
sex-instinct, and you will have lost the best part of our poetry, the 
best part of our romance, the best part of our painting, and all but 
the whole of our sculpture. 

As to music, Mr. Herbert Spencer has shown—I think con- 
clusively—that it derives its origin from the emotional tones of 
ordinary speech in moments of pathetic or other excitement. The 
power of singing is thus, to a large extent, a secondarily sexual pro- 
duct. The only other theory of its origin is Darwin’s; and Darwin 
believed song to have been acquired by primitive man, as by so many 
birds and other animals, for the purpose of charming and alluring 
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his mate. On either hypothesis, therefore, music contains a large 
sexual element. The male voice develops and grows deeper with the 
approach to virility; the female voice is best attuned in highly 
responsive and emotional women. Vocalists have almost always an 
exuberant and resonant organisation; they tremble and thrill with 
sympathetic feeling. The period of song is the period of high 
effective maturity ; it decays with the decay of reproductive power. 
Again, love and the pathetic element are interwoven with music, 
both vocal and instrumental. Musical tones and rhythms are an 
accompaniment of the dance. In the opera they serve to illustrate a 
love story. We have all heard Carmen; we all adore Patti. The 
musical and dramatic arts, once more, are closely allied and inter- 
woven with one another and with passion. A fine presence forms 
an essential feature of the successful opera-singer. We go to the 
theatre, in part to see and hear handsome men and winning women. 
The addition of bullet serves to accentuate this element in the 
enjoyment of theatrical entertainment. Take away sex, and the 
play were nothing. 

Now, who are the people who make most of what puritans would 
have us believe are our “ lowest’”’ passions? Are they the coarsest, 
the vulgarest, the most money-grubbing among us? Not a bit of 
it. They are the Dantes, the Petrarchs, the Shelleys, the Keatses. 
They are the poets, the painters, the composers, the singers. They 
are the salt of the earth, the pick and pink of humanity. They are 
the most gifted, the most imaginative, the most beautiful-minded, 
the most duinty-souled. Wherever we find the world well lost for 
love, it is not by a Methodist haberdasher or a prize-fighting coal- 
heaver, but by an Abelard and an Heloise, by a Georges Sand and a 
Chopin, by a Mary Wollstonecraft, by a Mary Godwin, by a Claire 
Clairmont, by a George Eliot. It is our Chastelards and our 
Rizzios who live in song and story. It is our Goethes and our 
Rousseaus who leave us the history of their loves. Search the 
Dictionary of Biography through, and if you find a man in whose 
life these “ lower passions” played a conspicuous part, you may be 
sure it isa Del Sarto, a Lippi, a Byron, a Rossetti, a Lizst,a De 
Musset. Poets never make light of these “ lower’’ feelings ; painters 
never make light of them. In contemporary literature, will any man 
learn to despise ‘“‘mere sex,” think you, from Browning and 
Meredith, from Swinburne and Hardy? What say you, Norman 
Gale? What say you, Le Gallienne? Even in puritan England, 
when you get a great poet, like our virile Milton, you find him 
rebelling against “ Whatever hypocrites austerely talk Of purity, and 
place, and innocence.” Even in puritan America, when you get a 
great soul, like good grey Walt Whitman, you find him proclaiming 
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with a trumpet voice “the equal honour and dignity of all our 
members and all our functions.” 

And who, on the other hand, are they that dare to decry this 
mother-sense of the affections and the esthetic faculties? The lean 
and haggard ascetics of the Thebaid; the vile St. Antonies, pursued 
by swinish dreams and unclean images; the monks and nuns of the 
Middle Ages; the like-minded fanatics of the nineteenth century. 
The idea of the essential impurity and danger of sex began with the 
savage. To avoid its fancied perils is the object of all initiations 
and mysteries. Repression and mutilation were enjoined on priests. 
Asceticism hates the light, the air, the tub, the sunshine. It hates 
social life, wide sympathy, broad thought, intellectual freedom. It 
hates painting and sculpture, nude limbs of classic nymphs, romance 
and poetry, the drama, the dance, innocent love, innocent pleasure. 
It refuses and restrains. It worships its pain-loving god with pain- 
ful exercises. It works out its own salvation in fear and trembling ; 
its own selfish salvation is all it cares for. It dwells in bare white- 
washed cells of dreary monasteries, scourging its own shoulders with 
the thong of St. Dominic, or “turning the tread-mill of repeated 
prayer.” It substitutes for culture, esthetic feeling, the domestic 
sympathies and expansive sentiments, its own vile ideal of salvation 
by self-torture. And down to our own times, in this our own 
Britain, it teaches the money-grubbing and narrow-minded middle 
class, in its bald Ebenezers, that love is a thing to be got over 
once for all in early life, and relegated thenceforth to the back 
parlour of existence in the most business-like way, so that the mind 
may be free for the serious affairs of alternate psalm-singing and 
retail trading. No romance must interfere with the solid worship of 
Mammon. 

Hellas knew better. The free Greek was not ashamed of sex, not 
ashamed of his own body and its component members. He despised 
the barbarian who shunned to show himself in the palestra as the 
gods had fashioned him. Christianity, a religion of Oriental 
fanatics, at a lower grade of civilisation, spread itself over the Roman 
Empire at the moment of its decay ; the general relapse involved a 
relapse in religion and philosophy. It belonged to the decadence. 
Hedonism sank; asceticism rose. Through the Middle Ages the 
most learned and cultivated men and women were compelled to 
abstain from propagating their likes, to the infinite impoverish- 
ment of the human intelligence. With the Renaissance, hedonism 
once more began to stir in the Humanists and the Platonists. 
The beauty of the nude was restored to art. The blight of the ascetic 
began to pass away in part from the world again. Aphrodite, 
re-risen, smiled upon Florence, undraped, from Botticelli’s canvas. In 
proportion as men have freed themselves from medizval superstitions 
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have they begun to perceive that the unclean and impure things 
are celibacy and asceticism ; that the pure and beautiful and enno- 
bling thing is the fit and worthy exercise of the reproductive function. 
‘* Our Maker bids increase ; who bids abstain 
But our destroyer, foe to God and man?” 

Asceticism surrounds sex with all gross and vulgar images; 
hedonism seeks to surround it with all graceful and noble and 
elevating associations. 

The hedonist, therefore, recognises in the sex-instinct the origin 
and basis of all that is best and highest within us. He is not 
ashamed of it, like the hermits who find that uncleanliness is next to 
godliness, and hold fresh linen an abomination. He is not afraid of 
it, like the timid moralists who think our instincts and impulses were 
given us by heaven in order that we might disobey them. He faces 
facts, and fears no phantoms. His object will always be so to use 
these functions as not to abuse them, either by enforced abstinence or 
by acquiescence in a hateful régime of vice, disease, and practical 
slavery for a large body of women. He knows that to be pure is 
not to be an anchorite, and that chastity means a profound dis- 
inclination to give the body where the heart is not given in unison. 

Hitherto the evolution of sex relations has all been upward—from 
tribal promiscuity and “ marriage by capture,” through polyandry 
and polygamy, to an imperfect monogamy. Why should we sup- 
pose all this is going now to be reversed, and that evolution is going 
suddenly to change, and to rush us violently down a steep place into 
the sea in a retrograde direction ? 

Most people imagine that if we cease to believe a Lie it will be all 
up” with us. The flood-gates will be opened. I have no such craven 
fear of the Truth or its consequences. I hold rather, with the 
Apostle, that the Truth will make us free—and I do not shrink from 
freedom. I do not believe that our existing system of marriage and 
harlotry—or ought we not rather to say of harlotry and marriage ? 
—is a divine institution. No doubt, when any large proportion of 
us are enlightened hedonists, our sex relations will be remodelled. 
They would stand remodelling. An evening walk from Charing 
Cross by Leicester Square to Piccadilly Circus will serve to show the 
most abandoned optimist that they are not quite perfect. A system 
which culminates in the divorce court, the action for breach of 
promise, seduction, prostitution, infanticide, abortion, desertion, 
cruelty, husband-poisoning, wife-kicking, contagious disease, suicide, 
illegitimacy, unnatural vice, the Strand by night, the London music- 
halls, might surely be bettered by the wit of man. Hedonism, I 
believe, may introduce a new system. But hedonists venture to 
hope that it will not include the selling of self into loveless union 
for u night or for a lifetime; the bearing of children by a mother to 
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a man she despises or loathes or shrinks from; the production by 
force, sanctified by law, of hereditary drunkards, hereditary epilep- 
tics, hereditary consumptives, hereditary criminals. We shall 
expect in the future a purer and truer relation between father and 
mother, between parent and child. We shall expect some sanctity 
to attach to the idea of paternity, some thought and care to be given 
beforehand to the duties of motherhood. We will not admit that 
the chance union of two unfit persons, who ought never to have 
made themselves parents at all, or ought never to have made them- 
selves parents with one another, can be rendered holy and harmless 
by the hands ofa priest extended to bless a bought love, or a bargain 
of impure marriage. In one word, for the first time in the history 
of the race, we shall evolve the totally new idea of responsibility in 
parentage. And as part of this responsibility we shall include the 
two antithetical, but correlative, duties of a moral abstinence from 
fatherhood or motherhood on the part of the unfit, and a moral 
obligation to fatherhood and motherhood on the part of the noblest, 
the purest, the sanest, the healthiest, the most able among us. We 
will not doom to forced celibacy half our finest mothers. If this be 
a low view of the sexual function, I am content to abide by it. It 
seems to me, at any rate, a good deal better than the one whose 
results meet my eye every day in the morning papers. 
Grant ALLEN. 











FABIAN ECONOMICS. 
SECOND PAPER. 


I.—Soctauists ON THE Evonvutrion oF SocraLism. 


I roInTED out in my previous paper the one fundamental doctrine in 
which Socialism differs from Individualism. I showed that this, 
reduced to its simplest form, was one single, bald, definite doctrine 
with regard to the process of production in the modern world, which 
all Socialists implicitly affirm, and which everybody else implicitly 
sets aside asa piece of raving. The doctrine I refer to is neither 
more nor less than this—That the men who, year by year, create by 
their exceptional ability, by far the larger part, and the only 
growing part, of our national income, would continue to produce the 
same number of millions under a Government specially organized to 
take all they produced away from them, as they produce now under 
a Government which confirms them in the possession of three-fifths of 
it. The Fabian essayists, one and all of them admit—though they fail 
to realiseclearly whatthisadmission implies—that the growing amount 
of wealth produced in the modern world depends not on the labour 
contributed by the average labourers, but on the ability of those 
‘scarce brains,’’ to quote Mr. Shaw’s words, ‘“ which are not the 
law of nature’s capricious gifts’’—that is to say, on the ability of 
the exceptionally gifted few by whom the exertions of the labouring 
many are organized; and production, under Socialism, as conceived 
of by Mr. Sidney Webb, differs fundamentally from production 
under Individualism only in the fact that the men with the “ scarce 
brains ’’—the active private employers of the present day—will be 
converted into an army of Government taskmakers, and will be 
plundered by the Government of almost everything they produce. 
The labourer will still be a wage-earner, who will have to work or 
starve ; there will still be industrial discipline as rigid as any that 
now exists. The sole distinctive advantage held out to the labourers 
is that, by robbing the men with “ the scarce brains” of what they 
produce as fast as they produce it, the Government will provide itself 
with a fund to increase the present wage of labour—a fund which, 
us I showed from the figures supplied by the Fabian essayists them- 
selves—would give each citizen an extra sixpence a day. But Iam 
not going to dwell here on the inadequacy of this result, nor on what 
most people will consider the obvious character of the fact, that if 
the men with “ the scarce brains” are to be robbed of what they 
produce there is very little chance that they will go on producing 
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it. The point on which I am now concerned to insist is, That it is 
the doctrine of Socialism that they will go on producing it—that 
a man, for instance, will be as anxious to make £100,000 if he is 
only allowed to keep £800 of it, and not even to employ that as he 
likes, as he would be were he allowed to keep £80,000, and spend or 
invest it according to his own judgment. And not only is this pecu- 
liar doctrine the doctrine of the Socialists, but it is—as will appear 
more clearly in the following pages—the only fundamental doctrine 
in which they are peculiar. It is the only fundamental doctrine 
taught by them which is not either actually in some way taught also 
by Individualists, or is else capable of being appropriated by them and 
used to strengthen Individualism. The Fabian essayists, though 
they are constantly losing sight of this fact in their arguments, are 
yet constantly proclaiming it; and to show the reader that I have 
not misrepresented the matter, I will quote the following words 
from the concluding essay :—‘It is not so much to the thing the 
State does,” says the writer, ‘‘ as to the end for which the State does 
it, that we must look before we can decide whether it is a Socialist 
State or not. Socialism is the common holding of the means of 
production and exchange, and the holding of them for the equal 
benefit of all ’’—i.e. in such a way that the man who produces most 
shall have as little as possible more than the man who produces least ; 
and no one, says the writer, is a true Socialist “who hesitates to 
clamour his loudest against any proposal whose adoption would 
prolong the life of private capital [which means par excellence interest 
on private capital] for a single hour.” 

And now, having thus summed up for the reader the gist of my 
previous paper, and having shown him again what in its essence the 
Socialistic system is, I propose to examine those theories of history 
and evolution by which the Socialistic economists aim at convincing 
us that Socialism is the condition towards which all civilised society 
is working—a condition which is inevitably and rapidly being 
evolved out of the economic conditions that have preceded it. I 
pointed out in my former paper that the Socialistic economists had 
rendered an invaluable service to economic science by introducing 
into it the historical and comparative method, instead of doing as 
their orthodox predecessors had done, and treating the society 
existing round them as the only society requiring or deserving 
analysis, and as representing the sole form which industrial civilisa- 
tion could assume. What I shall now have to point out is that the 
service they have rendered by insisting on the necessity of applying 
the historical method, has been only equalled by the failure which 
has attended their own application of it ; and I shill deal with their 
historical criticisms under two heads—first, those that refer to the 
present and that near past during which the capitalistic system, as 
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we now know it, has developed itself; and secondly, those that refer 
to the four or five preceding centuries, during which the beginnings 
of this modern system were slowly evolved out of the medieval. The 
reader will see that there have been two distinct propositions 
submitted to us. First, that out of Capitalism is being evolved 
Socialism ; secondly, that out of medizval Individualism was evolved 
Capitalism. The historical order, as I have placed them, is inverted ; 
but it is the order in which it will be most convenient to consider 
them. 


II.—TuHeE ALLEGED CoNTEMPORARY EvoLUTION oF SocIALISM AN 
APPEARANCE ONLY, Not A REALItYy. 


The theory of the Fabian essayists as to modern and contem- 
porary tendencies, forms, from their point of view, the best, and 
indeed a conclusive answer to the arguments of those who maintain 
that Socialism is unworkable; for it is a theory at once illustrated 
by, and based on, a number of industrial facts, which the essayists 
declare to be examples of Socialism already at work. I am 
going to take the principal examples cited by them, and to show 
the reader that not a single one of them is really Socialistic in the 
sense which the Socialists attribute to the term; but that the Fabian 
writers—no doubt with perfect honesty—have been playing fast and 
loose alike with their language and their thoughts; and that whilst 
defining Socialism as being in its essence one thing, when they are 
looking for realised examples of it they mean quite another. 

The chief examples which the Fabian essayists give us are the 
Post Office, the Income Tax, Free Education, and the management 
by municipal bodies of gas-works, water-works, public libraries, 
tramways, and ferries. Each of these they declare to be an actual 
instalment of Socialism; whilst Trusts and Joint Stock Companies 
are represented as the Socialistic chicken, alive and almost ready to 
burst out of the Individualistic egg. I propose to show that in 
none of these examples is the real Socialistic principle embodied 
at all; but that, on the contrary, the success of each experiment 
involves that very principle of Individualism which the Fabian 
essayists declare it is the mission of Socialism to destroy. What I 
mean in saying this is, that in every one of these so-called examples 
of Socialism the presence and use of private capital are implied— 
that private capital used, or accumulated by private persons, is in 
each of these cases an essential factor, and in most of them a principal 
factor. 

Let us begin with the Income Tax. Mr. Bernard Shaw declares 
that this is Socialism pure and simple—Socialism already in our 
midst. “It is the transfer,” he says, “of rent and interest to the 
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State by instalments.” If this tax is not Socialism, it is, he declares, 
“an intolerable spoliative anomaly.” But Socialism it is, he con- 
tinues, absolute, although not complete; and all we have to do is to 
increase this tax gradually, and at last the Socialism will be complete 
as well as absolute. The State which at present Socialises a part of 
rent and interest will at last have Socialised the whole. It seems 
entirely to escape Mr. Shaw’s mind, that if the State should attempt 
to socialise the whole, or even the larger part of this sum, the result 
would be that the sum would no longer be produced. With the 
exception of a very small part of it—namely, the prairie rent of the 
land—the sum which he alludes to, and which he estimates at about 
five hundred millions, is an annual product of ability, new since the 
last generation; and were the conditions and influences which have 
stimulated its production withdrawn it would disappear far more 
quickly than it appeared. But I have dwelt on this point already, 
and I only mention it here in passing. What I want here to insist 
on is that, whatever might happen under other circumstances, the 
Income Tax as we know it at present is actually a transfer to the 
State from a sum that is produced by individual enterprise—by 
individual ability manipulating private capital; and that the amount 
transferred has been carefully adjusted with a view to taking as 
little as possible from the individual, not as much; in other words, 
to diminishing as little as possible the normal reward or incentive of 
those who save private capital, or who employ it. Instead, therefore, 
of being an example of Socialism, it is one of the most astonishing 
witnesses to the productive force of Individualism. The same 
criticism applies to Trusts and to Joint Stock Companies. I need not 
repeat at length an observation I made in my former paper, that 
one of the greatest of existing Trusts, which the Fabians cite as a 
typical example, is—as with a curious naireté they tell us—directed 
by nine men, who own the larger part of the stock. Two far more 
important and more widely-reaching facts to be noticed are, first, 
that the capital invested in these enterprises is the product of the 
previous application of other private capital, by the ability of indi- 
viduals whose main motive in producing it was its future investment 
in enterprises of this very kind; and, secondly, that the men who 
direct these enterprises, even if their position be that of mere hired 
managers, enjoy the advantage which quintuples the moral value of 
their salaries, and which, as we have seen, it is the Socialist’s 
primary aim to abolish—the advantage of investing whatever they 
may be willing to save, or, in other words, of converting it into 
private means of production, and thus hereafter reaping from it an 
independent or anti-Socialist income. Does Mr. Shaw imagine that 
the manager of any great railway company would consider his 
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present salary to be as valuable a reward as it is, if one of the con- 
ditions of its payment to him were that he was at liberty to invest 
none of it, or that any investment he made were to be ipso facto 
confiscated ? 

The favourite, the proverbial example with the Socialists, of 
Socialism in operation, namely, the Post Office, and the municipal 
enterprises—distributive, as in the case of water, or distributive and 
productive both, as in the case of gas—on which the Fabian essayists 
lay still greater stress, differ in one point from the companies I have 
just alluded to, and with this I shall deal presently. But in every 
other respect their position is the same. Every employee, either 
under the Government or the municipal authorities, can convert his 
savings into private means of production, and derive interest from 
them ; and the rarer and more valuable his ability, and the larger his 
salary, the more important as a motive the hope of this saving is. 
And now let us look at the matter from another point of view, and 
we shall see that, on the admission of the Fabian writers themselves, 
what was said about the Individualist foundation of all Trusts and 
Companies is even more strikingly illustrated by the enterprise of 
Municipal bodies. Municipal Socialism has been rendered possible 
only—to quote the distinct admission of Mr. Sidney Webb, “ by the 
creation of a local debt now reaching over a hundred and eighty-one 
million pounds.” In other words, it has been rendered possible only 
by the fact that private ability had created all this capital, and 
created it—as the event shows—with the distinct object of employing 
it so that it should yield interest. If Mr. Sidney Webb doubt this, 
let him ask himself whether those millions would have been forth- 
coming, if the municipal authorities had not only promised no interest 
on them, but had distinctly declared that they bound themselves 
never to pay any—in fact, that whatever money was lent to them, 
they meant practically to confiscate. Mr. Webb knows, as well as 
anybody, that if municipal enterprise had attempted to establish 
itself on these Socialistic terms, or on any terms which did not call 
to its aid the normal and vital motives which have created private 
capital, municipal enterprise could never have established itself at 
all. Iam not at this moment considering how it may extend itself 
in the future. I am doing what Mr. Webb does. I am speaking of 
it as it is; and certainly as we know it at present, it is so far from 
being an instalment of Socialism, that it is a mere extension of the 
immemorial functions of Government, which has been made possible 
only by the assistance of Individualism, and is, like the Income Tax, 
a witness to the forces which Individualism represents. 

The case of the Post Office will enable us to see into the matter 
yet farther. I need hardly repeat, with reference to the Post Office 
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officials, what I have said already about the employees of public 
bodies generally, namely, that no enterprise is really Socialistic 
which allows salaries to be saved and invested as private capital. 
I will merely point out the fact, to which I have drawn attention in 
my recent volume, Labour and the Popular Welfare, that the Post 
Office, even when regarded under its most Socialistic aspect, is 
merely a film of Socialism supported on the sinews of Individualism. 
All the improved means of transport—the ocean steamers which go 
to America and back in twelve days now, whereas sixty years ago 
the same journey occupied a hundred and five—the development of 
railways and telegraphs, and more recently of the telephone—all of 
these are the children of private ability, allied with private capital ; 
and the Post Office, as compared with these, is a child riding on the 
shoulders of a giant. And what holds good of the Post Office at the 
present moment, has been true of it, in a marked degree, throughout 
its entire history. The main improvements in its service have been 
due to private initiative, from the days when Murray and Dockwra, 
and after them Povey, started successively a penny and a half-penny 
post for London, and when John Allen, who rented the cross-posts 
in the country, trebled the business by his organization of it, to the 
days when mail coaches were started by a private Member of 
Parliament. 

And now, let us go back for a moment from Imperial enterprise 
to municipal; and take three of the special examples which Mr. 
Sidney Webb gives. ‘‘ Bradford,” he says, “supplies water below 
cost price.” Mr. Webb entirely misses the meaning of this state- 
ment. It either means that the municipality makes a losing business 
of the water-supply ; or else, that the loss is made good by a tax 
on incomes which are produced by Individualistic enterprise. There- 
fore the Bradford water-supply is either unsuccessful Socialism, or 
it is not Socialism at all. Secondly, Mr. Webb tells us that ‘ Liver- 
pool provides science lectures”; and, thirdly, that ‘ Manchester 
stocks an art gallery.” The first statement really means that Liverpool 
secures the services of individual men of science, who give lectures. 
The municipality either pays the lecturers, or it does not. If it does 
pay them, it pays them out of a rate on Individualist incomes—so 
here again is anothor tribute to Individualism. Or, if it does not 
pay them, there is no municipal Socialism in the matter. We have 
simply an instance of the intellectual charity of the lecturers. And 
now, lastly, let us turn to the Manchester picture-gallery. Ina 
public gallery itself there is nothing new; and nothing more 
Socialistic than there is in a cathedral. All we need consider is the 
pictures ; and do they represent Socialism? The pictures have been 
either bought by the municipality, or presented to it by persons who 
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have bought them; or it is conceivable that some of them may have 
been the gifts of munificent artists. But even these last—if such 
there are—represent, not Socialism, but private munificence. Mr. 
Webb will hardly maintain that there is no difference between Sir 
John Millais making Manchester a voluntary present of a great 
picture, and Sir John Millais having the same picture seized by two 
armed officers of a Socialist corporation, set to watch him as he 
worked, and to deprive him of it as soon as the last touch had been 
given. Whilst if—to take the typical case—the pictures are bought 
and paid for, the money ultimately comes from an Individualist 
income on the one side, and goes to swell an Individualist income on 
the other. The production of pictures can be socialised in two ways 
only—either by depriving the artist of any property in his own 
work, by rendering it penal for him to possess his own pictures; or 
else by each hundred county or parish councillors setting to paint 
a masterpiece with a hundred brushes between them. 

The more we examine the instances given by the Fabians of the 
actual evolution and devolopment of Socialistic institutions, the more 
apparent does it become that these institutions represent no new 
Socialistic development at all; and that the only new feature or new 
vitality to be observed in them are due to the very forces which 
Socialism would supersede or smother. I am not forgetful of the 
fact that in institutions like the Post Office, or municipal gas-works, 
there is an element which in strict truth may be said to partake of 
Socialism. But as I shall show presently there is in none of these 
institutions anything which in any way points to the evolution of 
Socialism as a working principle. There is an evolution of sentiment 
and of incomplete thought, which results in a belief amongst many 
that Socialism can be made to work. But the actual evolution of 
events—and the class of events especially which the Fabian writers 
cite—proves the exact contrary of what the Fabian writers think. 
I shall make this presently far more clear, but I must first turn from 
the Socialists’ misreading of modern history, to consider their treat- 
ment of the history of social evolution generally. 


III.—MisconcertioN BY THE SoOcIALISTS OF THE NATURE OF 
InpusTRIAL EvoLuTiION GENERALLY. 


Following the example of Karl Marx, the entire Socialist school 
begin their historical review of what they call the evolution of 
Socialism, with the state of society which prevailed in Europe, or 
rather in this country, five hundred years ago: for it is to this 
country especially, which Marx called the “ classic” example, that 
all their writers turn. Mr. Bernard Shaw, in the Fabian volume, 
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treads in the exact foot-prints of his predecessors, ‘TI shall,” he 
writes in his essay on Historical Transition, “ begin at the beginning. 
I shall make no apology for traversing centuries by leaps and bounds 
at the risk of sacrificing the dignity of history to the necessity of 
coming to the point as soon as possible. Briefly, then,’ he continues, 
“let us commence by glancing at the Middle Ages.’ And when he 
mentions the Middle Ages, what is he specially thinking of ? His 
next sentence tells us. It is England. “There,” he says, “ you find, 
theoretically a much more orderly England than the England of 
to-day.” Of no other country, of no other civilisation, is there the 
smallest mention. This singular limitation of their historical vision 
is characteristic of the entire science of the Socialists. To whatever 
they give their attention they see only a fraction of it; and here, 
though they may be said to have actually pointed the way—as I have 
before observed—to the historical study of economics, they have been 
not only the pioneers of the true scientific method, but a warning ex- 
ample of the puerile and unscientific application of it. The Socialistic 
theorists, with very great ingenuity, trace a whole series of historical 
steps in the history of this country, such as the suppression of the 
monasteries, the growth of the wool trade and sheep-farming, which 
led to the development, on the one hand, of a class of landless 
labourers, and on the other ofa capitalistic middle-class, which hired 
these labourers as its instruments: and this process, as they point 
out, continued till the middle of the last century. Then the epoch of 
modern scientific inventions dawned, and the new motive powers and 
machinery introduced by men like Arkwright and Watt, acting on 
the industrial conditions which had by that time evolved, resulted 
naturally and inevitably in the modern factory system. In place of 
the old medixval organization, which at once secured and fixed each 
man in the position he was born to, industrial society had been at 
last metamorphosed into a small body of irresponsible employers, and 
a vast and fluid body of proletarian labourers, who could only live by 
working at the employer’s bidding. From an historical analysis 
like this the Socialists argue that just as the social rule of Feudalism 
has given place to the individual rule of the capitalist, so the rule of 
the capitalist over the labourers will, by a process precisely similar 
in nature, give place to the rule, under Socialism, of the labourers 
over themselves. 

The plausibility of this piece of philosophising rests entirely, not 
on its inaccuracy, but on its superficiality and its incompleteness. 
Let us consider its incompleteness first. If we are to derive any 
profit from the historical study of economics, from the comparative 
method, and from the theory of evolution, it is absolutely useless to 
confine ourselves to a few isolated centuries in the life of an isolated 
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nation. Our study must be extended, so far as our means permit, 
to the civilisations and barbarisms of the human race as a whole, and 
the most distant countries and the most distant periods must be 
compared. For any fragment of history, such as that to which the 
Socialists confine themselves, is not only a history of certain events, 
individuals and populations; it is a history also of human nature, 
human character, human capacities: and it is only in so far asit throws 
light upon these that it can afford us any ground for even a plausible 
conjecture as to the possibility of any fundamental social change in 
the future. The Socialists will of course say that the five centuries 
of English history from which they argue do show us an example of 
this very thing—that is to say, a fundamental social change in the 
past. The answer to this brings us to the root of the matter. The 
answer is, that if we look below the surface, and regard the history of 
these centuries as a history of human nature, they reveal to us no funda- 
mental social change at all. They show us many superficial changes, 
many changes of form, but no change in those underlying human 
forces by which all the changes in form and circumstance are pro- 
duced. This will be at once apparent if we summarise the historical 
argument of the Socialists in terms of its real meaning. Its real 
meaning is this. In the Middle Ages the many were controlled by 
the few, according to a certain elaborate and peculiar system. In 
the course of time this system changed so completely that the old 
controllers of the many lost the whole of their original power. 
Power of that kind, in fact, ceased to belong to anybody. <A new 
kind of power, resting on a new basis, was developed, and centred 
itself in a different class of persons; and the many, emancipated 
from the government of one minority, became subject to the govern- 
ment of another. Similarly, so the Socialists argue, by a new process 
of change, the many emancipating themselves from this second 
minority as from the first, will cease to be under the government of 
any minority at all. 

As soon as their case is thus stated, the flaw in the argument 
becomes apparent; for we see that the logic of it really amounts to 
this. Because the many were formerly under the rule of a minority 
of one kind, and are now under the rule of a minority of another 
kind, we may therefore conclude that presently they will be under 
the rule of no minority at all. But the palpable absurdity of this 
reasoning is no mere defect in formal logic. It is the result and the 
sign of that superficial view of history which fails to see what, at 
bottom, the subject matter of history is, and the limitation of view 
to which I alluded is the direct consequence of this. For the 
moment we realise that all the events of history are but so many 
manifestations of the force of human nature, and the moment we 
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describe the transition from the Feudal to the Capitalistic systems so 
as to show what is at once its most general and its most essential 
character, so as to exhibit it as a change in the relations between 
the many and the few, we at once see that it was no isolated occur- 
rence, but that it has had its counterpart in every age and country ; 
and that the rudest or the earliest civilisations, however unlike ours 
on the surface, really offer to our study precisely parallel cases, 
Whenever human beings have risen from the most abject savagery, 
and in proportion as they have risen from it, we find presented to 
us a fact which is everywhere essentially identical—namely, the 
fact of the many being under the control of the few. The form of 
the control varies; but the fact of it never varies. Its basis is some- 
times military, sometimes religious, sometimes economic ; sometimes 
it is of all three kinds together ; but there the control is. In the 
early pastoral ages we have patriarchs with flocks, and herds, and 
servants. In ancient Egypt and Babylonia, in ancient Greece and 
Rome, through countless differences there appears this same 
phenomenon. Groups of men have been cast on distant countries, 
compelled to build up their social life from the foundations. They 
have been cast amongst new circumstances and opportunities that 
have been the same for all. But whatever their history may have 
been, it has been the history of this one thing—the evolution of a 
governing minority, and its relation to the governed. And what 
makes this fact all the more striking, is the parallel fact, that 
generally—though not universally—the many have constantly been 
rebelling against the few, attempting to make some change in the 
social structure; and that in every case the end has been just the 
same—they may have sometimes changed masters, but they never 
have got rid of them. Nor is this true of the old world only. 
Amongst the most startling and instructive of all the facts of 
recorded history, are the conditions of civilisation which the first 
discoverers of America found existing amongst the most advanced 
native races. Certain writers have cited the empire of the Incas as 
affording an example of vast and successful Communism; and so far 
as the majority of the people were concerned there is some justifica- 
tion for this view of the matter. But such writers forget how this 
Communism was maintained. They forget to mention that the 
majority were under the rule of a king and a double aristocracy, as 
powerful and exclusive as any that could have been found in Europe ; 
that equality amongst the people was an equality of the most rigid 
poverty, though not of want; and that all the wealth and luxury 
produced in the entire empire was produced for the king and the 
priesthood and the noble classes only. 

Had the Socialistic theorists realised the above great and universal 
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fact, they would have seen that their attempt to understand the nature 
and causes of Capitalism by a mere study of one isolated fragment 
of human history, was about as rational as an attempt to explain 
man’s mortality by examining the accident or the illness which 
caused the death of a particular individual. This might be small- 
pox, or it might be a donkey’s kick; and if we reasoned about life 
as the Socialists reason about economic history, we shall inevitably 
come to the conclusion that human beings would be immortal if 
they were all vaccinated, or if there were no donkeys to kick them. 
And, indeed, if we had only the case of one man to study, such a 
conclusion would be by no means irrational. It is shown to be 
irrational only because we see that, as a matter of fact, all men die, 
however various their circumstances ; and that in each special case, 
accident, debility or disease is the proximate cause of a death, but is 
not the cause of Death. In the same way, the circumstances which 
led in this country to the change from Feudalism to Capitalism were 
merely the proximate causes of the transfer of power from one 
minority to another. They were not the causes of that great 
universal fact that power, under all circumstances, is in the hands of 
a minority always; nor do they offer the smallest indication that in 
this respect things will ever change in the future. 

The real change underlying the great industrial transition, on 
which the Socialists build what they take to be their scientific 
theory, was simply a gradual change in the kind of personal 
superiority required by the age in pursuit of its changing ideals 
and its ambitions. During the Middle Ages the required superiority 
was mainly military. It was of more importance to defend industry 
than to organize it. As time went on the situation slowly reversed 
itself, and it became more important to organize industry than to 
defend it. In the mediaeval world valour employed industry; in 
the modern world industry employs valour. And now let us look 
below the surface a little deeper, and we shall see that the great 
mental event, of which these outer changes were the expression, 
was the gradual withdrawal from war of the strongest intellects and 
characters, and their concentration on the business of production, 
supplemented by the development of faculties of many new kinds, 
which now found uses never before open to them, and which placed 
their possessors amongst the potentates of the new era. In a word, 
the military ability of the minority has gradually turned into, or 
has given place to, the industrial ability of the minority. And this, 
again, is but the expression of another fact that is deeper and wider 
still—the fact that no matter what the special faculties may be which 
under any given circumstances are most useful to a community, these 
faculties, in their highest degree and their most serviceable forms, are 
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found to exist only amongst comparatively few persons; and by an 
inevitable and natural process these few persons become the rulers, 
and Democratic forms of government may conceal this fact, or 
modify certain of its results, but they never fundamentally alter it. 

The events then which the Socialists have mistaken for an evolu- 
tion of the economic rule of the many out of the economic rule of 
the minority, has really been nothing but the evolution of a new 
minority out of the old; and the evolution of a minority whose special 
faculties and functions not only as yet show no signs of being super- 
seded, but are every day becoming more and more necessary. It is 
impossible here to explain or illustrate all this in detail. I can only 
attempt to indicate the bare outlines of the situation ; but their truth 
will be recognised by the many quite as clearly as by the few. The 
great objects involved in the contemporary aspirations of all classes, 
and of the majority especially, are, first the maintenance of our 
existing industrial productivity, and secondly the increase of it. The 
“ Labour leaders” of to-day are constantly teaching the people to 
look forward to a progressive shortening of the hours of labour, 
together with a constant increase in the total product of the com- 
munity ; and it is perfectly obvious that such a result is possible 
only by an increased intensity in the action, not of Labour, but of 
Ability. But this increased intensity in the action of Ability, or, in 
other words, of the exceptionally gifted few, is necessary not only to 
increase the rate of production in proportion to the population, it is 
also necessary if we are to prevent the present rate of production 
from diminishing. When we are dealing with a population that 
occupies any given area—such, for instance, as the area of the British 
Islands—and when the number of inhabitants which we start with 
are very few, production will become easier as they gradually grow 
more numerous, up to a certain point, but up to a certain point only ; : 
and then after that it will constantly become more difficult. That is 
to say, when the population increases beyond a certain point, the 
amount of wealth produced will depend more and more, not on the 
amount of Labour, but on the Ability with which it is organized. 
Thirty average labourers, occupying a thousand acres, will probably 
produce more wealth per head than three; but a thousand average 
labourers, packed together on three acres, will produce nothing at all, 
unless they are organized and directed by Ability. 

Thus just as an examination of these contemporary facts, from 


which Socialists argue that Socialism is already in the course of 
developing itself, shows them to be really examples and results of 


a developing Individualism; so does a wider and more philosophic 
study of history show us that amongst all the changes and develop- 
ments of all the civilisations known to us, there is not one which even 
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suggests a belief that the evolution of Socialism is a possibility, or 
which is not a step in the evolution of some new form of its 
opposite. 


IV.—Tue True SIGNIFICANCE OF CONTEMPORARY INDUSTRIAL 
Evo.ution. 


And now let us go back to the contemporary facts in question. I 
said that certain of them—such as the Post Office, and municipal 
gas-works, and water-works, had one side to them, at all events, 
which was Socialistic actually. We have in each of these cases an 
industrial enterprise managed under state control, and generally 
managed at a profit. But what I am going to point out is, that in 
each of them there is a peculiar feature, which prevents them being 
typical of industrial enterprise generally. This peculiarity is most 
marked in the case of the Post Office. The Post Office is a distribu- 
tive agency, but it distributes a kind of goods whose economic 
character is unique. The distribution of all other goods depends on 
complicated problems connected with supply and demand; but in 
the case of letters—the goods which are distributed by the Post 
Office—the supply and demand naturally and necessarily balance 
themselves, tradesmen’s bills being almost the only kind of letter 
for which the demand is less than the supply. Thus the customers 
of the Post Office naturally solve themselves difficulties which most 
other distributing businesses have to solve for their customers. Gas 
and water are examples—though much less perfect examples—of 
the same peculiarity. The relation between demand and supply can 
be gauged with exceptional ease; and though there are many 
degrees of excellence in gas and water, there is an average degree 
required by the general public which is easily attained, and of which 
everybody is a sufficient judge. If all London required a supply of 
mineral and aerated waters, as well as of ordinary water, and if men 
were as critical in their tastes with regard to them, as they are with 
regard to wine or beer, a Socialistic water-supply would be a very 
different matter. Whatever element of Socialism there may be in 
their enterprise, it is made possible and successful only by their 
exceptional simplicity; and could the principle of competition be 
conveniently introduced into them, it is impossible to doubt that in 
each case the results would be far better. Oddly enough, one of the 
Fabian essayists admits that this would be the case even with the 
postal service in towns; though he says that it would not be so if we 
take the country asa whole. In saying this he is right; and if we 
consider the reason why, we shall see in all these enterprises another 
peculiarity, which, in a far more important way, accounts for the 
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Socialistic element in them. They are all enterprises in which the 
benefits of competition would, owing to physical circumstances, be 
more than neutralized by its inconveniences. It is impossible to 
imagine a number of competing postal services; or houses invaded by 
the pipes of competing water companies; nor could we tolerate that 
our streets should be continually rendered impassable by the laying of 
new gas mains for supplying some improved gas. All the enterprises 
which a State can advantageously undertake, are characterized by one 
or other of two features, or by both of them—firstly, their exceptional 
simplicity ; and secondly, the fact that from their very nature it is 
exceptionally desirable that they should be monopolies. And now, 
bearing this in mind, let us look back at the civilisation of the past. 
We shall find that State enterprise of this limited kind is no new 
thing. We shall find, on the contrary, that it is as old as civilisa- 
tion itself, and its natural and necessary accompaniment. We shall 
find that it existed in the ancient world of slavery, and that there 
was more of it in Imperial Rome than in modern London or Man- 
chester. In order to make the truth of this more evident I will 
cite another example, to which I have often alluded elsewhere— 
namely, a street. If a public hall, as Mr. Sidney Webb seems to 
think, is an example of Socialism, so is a street also. Both are 
constructed and maintained by the public authorities; and the 
money for constructing and maintaining them is extracted from the 
pockets of the community. But unless the existence of streets in 
London and Manchester is altogether a new sign of the times, 
portending the evolution of a new Social order, there is no such 
sign to be found in public halls and municipal gas-works. 

I began my previous paper in this Review with observing that the 
word Socialism was used loosely and in various senses; and that in 
one of them only did it stand for any opinion or principle which 
essentially differentiates Socialists from men of any other party. But 
it is not only the general public which is confused by the ambiguity 
of the term. The Socialists themselves, and the Fabian essayists in 
especial, are confused by it also; and whilst they fancy themselves 
to be arguing for the principle which separates them from their 
opponents, they are often unconsciously defending and advocating 
views which all the world holds as strongly and intelligently as they 
do. I shall now be able to make intelligible to the reader what these 
various and confusing meanings attached to the word Socialism are. 
They are, broadly speaking three ; and, whilst still retaining the word, 
the three different things meant may be classified and distinguished 
thus—as Incidental Socialism, Supplementary Socialismand Fundamental 
Socialism. A street is an example of the first ; the income-tax is an 
example of the second; and the doctrine that men will exert 
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themselves to produce income when they know that the State is virtu- 
ally an organized conspiracy to rob them of it, is not only an 
example, but also the substance of the third. If the word Socialism 
has any distinctive meaning, and if Socialists in any way are a dis- 
tinct and peculiar party, what Socialism means is this third thing— 
Fundamental Socialism. It is to the examination of this that, in these 
papers, I have thus far addressed myself; and I have aimed at 
showing the reader—or rather showing him bow to show himself— 
that it is nothing more than a foolish dream and delusion, repugnant 
alike to the teaching of common sense and of history, and important 
only because it is at once plausible and dangerous—not dangerous 
because it could ever be realised, but because incalculable harm 
might be done by vain attempts to realise it. 

But it is not my only aim to enforce this negative conclusion, nor 
is it my chief aim. I have emphasized the dangers and the fallacies 
of Fundamental Socialism, mainly with a view to separating from it 
Incidental and Supplementary Socialism; and have thus urged all 
Conservatives to be on their guard against the former, mainly with a 
view to showing them that they need not be afraid of the latter. 
In the social and political gospel preached by the Socialists, and 
preached by the Fabian essayists with more than ordinary ability, 
there is a mixture of profound and wholesome truth, with the most 
puerile falsehood. My aim is to show that the truth may be appro- 
priated by all of us, whilst we leave the falsehood behind, as the sole 
shibboleth of a mischievous and misguided sect. In order to explain 
this, let me explain the names I have given to these two forms of 
so-called Socialism, of which no Individualist need be afraid. 

I have called institutions, such as a street or a public building, or, 
we may add, the fortifications of a town, examples of Incidental 
Socialism, because institutions of this kind are incidental to all 
civilised life. And I have referred to them because they afford us 
the simplest and most self-evident proof that the fact of great insti- 
tutions being maintained by the State for society, is no sign that 
society is Socialistic, or on its way to Socialism. I have spoken of 
the income-tax as an example of Supplementary Socialism, because 
the kind of institutions it represents are not necessarily incidental 
to civilisation. They are, indeed, in its earlier stages impossi- 
ble, and came into being, and can come into being, only as the 
crowning result of wealth, when it is increased beyond a certain 
point by the intensified operation of ability. This Supplementury 
Socialism includes not only the income-tax, but any appropriation by 
means of rates or otherwise from private income, and the use of it 
for public purposes, such as the providing of free libraries, free 
education, or free ferry-boats. On the surface, no doubt, this looks like 
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Fundamental Socialism—like the Socialism of the Fabian essayists ; 
and for that reason many people are afraid of it. It is in reality the 
very negative of that Socialism, being, as I have said before, rendered 
possible only by the existence of wealth increased and maintained 
by the forces of Individualism; and so long as this fact is steadily 
borne in mind, though the principle of Supplemental Socialism is 
capable of foolish application, there is in the principle itself nothing 
that Conservatism need fear. On the contrary, Conservatives may 
recognise it as capable of indefinite, though not indiscriminate, 
extension. There is no reason, so far as the fundamental principles go, 
that the most rigid economic Conservative should not outbid the 
Socialists in their endeavours to secure for the masses supplementary 
benefits from the State. He might advocate the provision for 
them of free theatres so long as he remembered that these would 
ultimately have to be paid for out of the income produced by indi- 
vidual ability, and that if too much is taken from it this year, there 
may next year be none to take. 

Ilere we see the truth of the observation of one of the Fabian 
essayists, which I have already quoted. ‘“ Although Socialism 
involves State control, State control does not involve Socialism. It 
is not so much the thing the State does, as to the end for which 
the State does it, that we must look, before we can decide 
whether it is a Socialistic State or not” ; and no policy is Socialistic, 
he proceeds to tell us, “which would prolong the life of private 
capital a single hour.’ Nothing can be more true than this. Here 
is the one point—the one essential point, as to which economic Con- 
servatism joins issue with Socialism. Let me express by a simple 
figure the character of their opposition. The larger part of our annual 
national wealth is, as has been said already, the product not of the 
labour of the many but of the ability of the few. The few, with “the 
scarce brains,’ produce the only part of our wealth that grows, 
therefore the continued exertion of the few is recognised as a 
necessity by both parties. But the motive of the few in producing 
has been the prospect of enjoying what they produce, partly in the 
form of immediate profits, but mainly in the deferred form of rent 
and interest. Now we may not inaptly call motive the fuel of action. 
Profits, rent, and interest, these are the fuel of industrial ability, just 
as coal is the fuel of the steam-engine. The practical teaching of 
Socialists us bearing on the immediate situation is simply that the fuel 
is being consumed wastefully, and that it is possible to reduce the quan- 
tity ; and if we take this teaching apart from any ulterior significance, 
it may come from a Conservative reformer just as well as from the 
Socialist. The two, in fact, may be in exact agreement. But if we 
look not to this teaching alone, but to the views and aims underlying 
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it, we are at once in presence of the essential antagonism of the two ; 
for the aim of the Conservative reformer is so to improve the engine, 
that whilst reducing the consumption of coal, we may maintain the 
effective heat of the fire, or with the same consumption increase the 
heat ; whilst a reduction in consumption is advocated by the Socialist 
only as a step towards raking the fire out. The object of one is to 
generate more steam with the least wasteful fire; the dream of the 
other is to generate it without any fire at all. 

Let us return from the language of metaphor to that of actual fact. 
The Socialists say that they value no reforms that do not tend to the 
extinction of private capital and Individualism. The Conservatives 
may answer, if they have only courage to do so, that they dread 
none. They need not be afraid of the State doing anything that is 
beneficial to the people, so long as in securing the money required 
for such a purpose, it does nothing to discourage the action of that 
individual ability, which alone can supply the funds necessary to such 
State beneficence. 

If our economic Conservatives will only realise this, if they will 
separate the truths which the Socialists are popularising from the 
falsehoods, and adopt the former at the same time that they expose 
the latter, they will find that the more boldly and completely they 
face the labour question, the easier will the vindication of their position 
in the eyes of the community become to them. The ideal, in fact, 
towards which they will be able to point the people, may be not 
inaccurately described as Socialism without its impossibilities. 

W. H. Mattock. 
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In his speech at the banquet in Cape Town which followed on his 
return from the conquest of Matabililand, Mr. Cecil Rhodes, 
reviewing his still young life, observed: ‘I have found out one 
thing, and that is, if you have an idea and it is a good idea, and if 
you will only stick to it, it will come out all right.’ Mr. Rhodes 
has not in any of his public speeches committed himself to a defi- 
nite programme. But no one can talk with him for an hour without 
finding out that what he means—the good idea to which he intends 
to stick—is to open and maintain communication under the British 
flag across the African continent between Cape Town and Cairo. 
It is true that at the present time Egypt is not painted red on the 
map of Africa. It is still nominally under the rule of the Khedive 
and the suzerainty of the Sultan. But Mr. Rhodes’s mind is impa- 
tient of conventionalities. He does not believe England will ever 
withdraw from Egypt, and, seeing in his mind’s eye the British flag 
permanently flying at Cairo, he desires to make a highway of com- 
munication with the older British outpost at the Cape. 

Considering that between Cape Colony and the land of Egypt 
there lie the Orange Free State, the Transvaal, and tracts of territory 
in the occupation of Portugal and Germany, the proposition to make 
a British boulevard from Table Bay to the Suez Canal seems, on the 
face of it, audacious. But if we look back upon what has been done 
during the past twelve years in the way of expansion of British 
predominance in Africa, it is not so romantic an aspiration as it 
appears. One of the first movements made by Mr. Rhodes on his 
assuming a leading part in Cape politics, was to get hold of Bechuana- 
land. Had that fallen into other hands, there would have been no 
room for the elbows and energies of the lusty Cape Colonists. With 
Bechuanaland under British protection, the route to Cairo from the 
Cape, albeit flanked on either side by unfriendly, if not hostile, 
states, is clear and moderately straight. 

When, ten years ago, Mr. Rhodes was working with Sir Hercules 
Robinson to bring about the acquisition of Bechuanaland, the then 
Governor of Cape Colony, whilst not unfavourable to extension of 
the sphere of British influence, showed some alarm at the impetu- 
osity of his young friend. 

“ Where will you stop ? ” he asked. 

“T will not stop,” said Mr. Rhodes, “ till I reach a spot where the 
country is claimed.”’ 

Sir Hercules, taking up the map, found that the carrying out of a 
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scheme based on that principle stopped only on the shore of Lake 
Tanganika. ‘“ Whereat,”’ says Mr. Rhodes, recalling the scene, “ he 
was a little upset.”” As will be found on reference to the latest map 
of South Africa (in these times yesterday’s map of the continent is 
of no use), the whole country is painted red up to the southern shore 
of Tanganika. 

It was on the 30th of October, 1888, that Lo Bengula set his mark 
to the famous concession wheedled out of him by Mr. Rudd, Mr. 
Rochefort Maguire, now M.P., and Mr. F. R. Thompson. In the 
earliest days of its existence, the concession came near to being lost 
in circumstances which illustrate the romance of life on the Dark 
Continent. Mr. Rudd, with the precious document sewn within his 
shirt, set off southward to carry the glad news that the difficult and 
delicate task was safely accomplished. Hampered by the slow move- 
ment of his escort, he determined to ride on in advance, taking with 
him provisions calculated to serve him as far as Palapye. He 
lost his way, and for five days wandered hopelessly amid the bound- 
less veldt. There came a time when he could no longer sit his tired 
horse. Only one thing remained for him, and that was to lie down 
and die. This he prepared todo. First, with feeble hands, he dug 
a hole in the ground, buried the concession, and, in a few lines pain- 
fully scribbled as a farewell to his wife, gave the clue to its hiding- 
place. Some hours later a Kaffir, by rare chance crossing that way, 
found Mr. Rudd apparently dead. But he was only sleeping, and, 
food and water being forthcoming, he was able to continue his 
journey to the Cape, carrying his prize with him. 

Having once got the concession, the South Africa Chartered 
Company have not let the grass grow under their feet upon the 
broad veldt free to their tread. Early in 1890 an expedition was 
formed to take possession of Mashonaland. This was the pioneer 
force under the command of Colonel Penefeather, which, guided by the 
sure foot of Mr. Selous, literally cut their way through the country, 
making for Port Hampden, where it was decided to form an adminis- 
trative centre. Apart from the physical difficulties of this march 
through an unknown country, there was the ever-present fear of 
interference by the Matabili. Lo Bengula, though he had given the 
concession and had begun to draw the Chartered Company’s pay, 
was, naturally, not enthusiastic in view of the settlement on his 
borders of an English camp. He was not disposed, of his own initia- 
tive, to attempt to stay the white man’s progress. But his young 
men were not equally self-restrained. The pioneer force consisted 
of two hundred armed and mounted Europeans, organised at Cape 
Town by Major Frank Johnson. To this was added a body of five 
hundred mounted police, equipped with machine guns, electric 
lights, and other resources of civilisation. The start of the expedi- 
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tion was met by a letter from Lo Bengula declaring, in that 
monarch’s grandly curt style, “ There is no road round my country,” 
adding, if the white impi attempted to make one, they must expect 
trouble. Undaunted, the pioneers, with Mr. Selous.ahead cutting 
the road, marched steadily on, and on the 11th September, 1890, the 
British flag was hoisted on Fort Salisbury, Mashonaland practically 
passing into the hands of the Chartered Company. 

As yet Mashonaland is sparsely populated by Europeans. But 
there is ready constructed the skeleton of what may presently turn 
out to be an important colony. Salisbury has its market hall, its 
masonic temple, its gaol, its police barracks, and its streets of 
shops and houses. Victoria, Umtali, and Tuli are pluckily com- 
peting with the capital. There is a regular postal service, and 
Salisbury is connected by telegraph directly with Cape Town, thence 
with the civilised world. As yet there is no railway nearer than 
Vryburg, 916 miles from Salisbury. This distance is covered by 
post-cart, or ox-waggon, which proceeds through Bechuanaland or 
the Transvaal to Tuli, thence by the pioneer road to Salisbury. 
Mr. Rhodes, on his arrival at Cape Town, after the dispersal of Lo 
Bengula’s forces, proudly declared that the road between Salisbury 
and Vryburg was “as peaceful as Piccadilly.” It is, however, not 
as well fitted for traffic, since the Premier and his companion, Major 
Sawyer, were twice in the journey pitched out of their Cape-cart. 
Mr. Rhodes means to put that, amongst other things, right. Major 
Sawyer observes that in the meantime the Cape Premier, who is a 
heavy weight, on both occasions managed to come out on the top 
of the heap. 

When Mashonaland came under control of the Chartered Com- 
pany, the railway northward of Cape Town terminated at Kimberley. 
It was forthwith extended to Vryburg, the extension being opened 
on the 3rd of December, 1890. Since then arrangements have been 
made for carrying the line on to Mafeking, on the southern border 
of Mashonaland. There is another railway route which, in respect 
of distance, possesses incontestable advantages over the Colonial line. 
it starts from Beira on the east coast, the distance to Salisbury being 
380 miles, as compared with 1,690 from Cape Town. Beira, having 
a moderately good harbour, seems predestined to be the outlet to the 
sea for the new territory of Rhodesia. It would indubitably be 
promoted to that position but for the fact that it belongs to Por- 
tugal, and Mr. Rhodes is bent, above all things, upon securing for 
Cape Colony all the advantages of traffic with the country newly 
appropriated under the British flag. Nevertheless, desirous of 
having two strings to his bow, he has been chiefly instrumental in 
projecting a railway eastward from Beira, designed to tap Rhodesia, 
and eventually to form one of the avenues to Cairo. A section of 
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this railway, 75 miles long, is now in working order, and, as soon as 
the rainy season is over, the work will be vigorously pushed on. 
At the presené time the cost of traffic from Beira to Salisbury is £20 
a ton. ‘That seems almost prohibitive. But the carriage from 
Cape Town to Salisbury is £45 a ton, and the Beira rate will be 
considerably reduced when the line of railway is completed. 

One thing already accomplished by the Beira railway is the 
vanquishing ef the long impregnable position of the Fly Belt. 
This is a section of country lying between the coast and the interior 
wherein the Tse-tse fly makes the transport of cattle impossible. 
When Lord Randolph Churchill visited South Africa, and was 
warned of the dangers of the fly, he laughed them to scorn. With 
due care he was certain he could take horses and oxen through the 
infected belt. He was convinced of his error by the loss of his best 
horses and many yoke of valuable oxepv. The Beira railway has 
baffled the fly and broken down a tyranny that has, at certain times 
of the year, placed insurmountable barriers across far-reaching 
districts of fat upland. It has been proved that, with due precau- 
tion, both horses and cattle may be safely carried by rail through 
the most deadly infested fly-belt of the continent. 

As soon as the rainy season is over, the same far-seeing and well- 
ordered vigour that has begun to work a transformation in Mashona- 
land will be directed upon Matabililand. Between the two there 
is no natural barrier. Up to 1840 the country it is now pro- 
posed to call Rhodesia was peopled by a number of tribes who lived 
together in peace and prosperity. In that year Lo Bengula’s 
father, Umziligaza, driven out of the Transvaal by the Boers, 
swooped down on the country, built kraals in that portion of it now 
known as Matabililand, and his people have since harried the hapless 
Mashonas. Having got rid of Lo Bengula, it is the object of the 
Chartered Company to re-unite the long-severed land. Mr. Rhodes 
tells me it is intended to retain Buluwayo as the capital of the 
south-western portion of the province. The new city will be 
planted, not exactly on the ruins of Lo Bengula’s homestead, but on 
a better site some two miles to the eastward. 

The spot on which the ruins of the king’s kraal now stand was 
not always Buluwayo. According to Kaffir custom, populations flit 
from time to time when, through long occupation, a town becomes too 
unsavoury even for Kaffir taste. The Buluwayo of the-day-before- 
yesterday stood some seven miles off. The construction of Lo 
Bengula’s last capital is rather peculiar than picturesque. It 
consists of a ring fence 600 yards in diameter. In the centre 
stood the king’s kraal, a comfortable brick-built cottage with some- 
thing of English comfort in the appearance of its exterior. Behind 
were the huts of his wives. Close by was the “ buck kraal,” where 
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the king’s goats were tethered by night. In the daytime majesty 
squatted on the dung-strewn floor of the buck kraal, and gave 
audience to his abject people. The enclosed space surrounding the 
royal kraal was veldt, and here in due season was held the war- 
dance of the tribes. Round the outer circumference were crowded 
the huts of the Matabili and their wives. For fuller defence 
stockades of green wood had been driven into the ground, mark- 
ing off the outer circle. These took root and blossomed into leafy 
shade, and when Mr. Rhodes, on the 6th of December last, for the 
first time looked upon Buluwayo, he found the king’s kraal senti- 
nelled by a belt of trees. 

It took Mr. Rhodes and his small party twenty days to reach 
Buluwayo from Cape Town, and that is an accomplishment which, 
in point of time, beats the record. The railway journey to Vryburg 
occupies forty-six hours. The next stage of the journey is made in 
a coach drawn by ten horses, the vehicle much resembling that in 
which Buffalo Bill used twice a day to brave the dangers of transit 
across the prairie at Olympia, West Kensington. For 99 miles the 
coach drove through monotonous rain to Mafeking. Thence is a 
three days’ journey to Palapye in a waggon drawn by ten mules. 
Tati is the next stage, reached with difficulty through a swollen 
river. From Tati to Buluwayo is 135 miles, possible to accomplish 
in favourable circumstances in three days. Owing to swollen rivers 
and breaking down of horses, it took the Premier and his party six 
days to cover the distance. Between Vryburg and Buluwayo there 
are only two places at which food may be obtained. For the rest 
travellers are dependent upon their own resources. 

These particulars are drawn from the itinerary of a journey taken 
under the peculiar advantages that pertain to the position of the 
Premier of Cape Colony and Lord of Mashonaland. Whence it will 
appear that at the present time difficulties of transport form for 
ordinary persons an almost insuperable obstacle to settlement in the 
new territory. But these, Mr. Rhodes quietly says, will be got over, 
and what has already been accomplished in Mashonaland encourages 
the hope that nothing will be found insurmountable in Matabililand. 

Everything depends upon the realisation of the expectations 
formed of the yield of gold. Men will not go out to Matabililand 
to plant cabbages, or even wheat, oats, and barley, all of which, it is 
proved, can be profitably cultivated. These are allurements to 
emigration which other equally favoured and more accessible parts 
of the world hold out. If Rhodesia is to leap into the state of pros- 
perity which some prophetic (and not absolutely unprejudiced) souls 
foresee, it must produce gold in liberally paying quantities. One 
disappointment has followed upon the blighting of the hope that 
Mashonaland possessed alluvial deposits of the precious metal. It was 
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in earlier time believed that one would only have to scratch the soil 
with a pick and it would smile with a harvest of gold. That hope has 
proved illusionary. It has been found that gold is to be won only 
by organised hard work and the assistance of the best machinery- 
It is here that the remoteness of the region and the cost of trans- 
port tell. The individual miner has no chance as he had in the early 
days of the Californian and Australian gold-mining. Only rich 
syndicates or trading companies, with large capital, can, in present 
circumstances, hopefully enter on the quest. As it is, 25,000 mining 
claims have been registered over the 27,000 square miles where 
gold is reported to lie. The Mining Commission of Victoria, the 
goldfield where crushing has been most advanced, reports that the 
average yield per ton for the district is 18-3 dwts., a value of 72s. 
a ton. 

Mr. Rhodes brought down with him a striking proof of the 
familiar fact that gold has been known and worked in Mashonaland 
from time immemorial. Not far distant from Fort Victoria stand 
the ruins of the temple of Zimbabwi, a building that has left no trace 
in the written history of the world. Its origin is lost in the mystery 
of the dead centuries, though some authorities find in its rude 
embellishments evidence that it was devoted to the worship of Baal. 
Excavations, roughly made, have brought to light handfuls of gold 
minutely worked in various forms. There are strips of thin plates 
of gold pierced for nails. There are nails by the score, of the tiniest 
proportions, and the most perfect workmanship. Some are wrought 
in the form of tacks, with lilliputian heads of solid gold. Others 
take the shape of the letter U, in the size of the type in which it 
is here printed. These, and the tacks, were evidently used to 
fasten on the gold plate with which the woodwork of the temple 
was covered, even as Solomon “ overlaid the house of the Lord with 
pure gold.” There are also some pieces of gold chain, of gossamer 
make, but of great strength, marvels of patient handiwork. 

In conversation with the men who have in hand the making of 
Rhodesia—and, by chance, opportunity has been extensive and 
peculiar—I do not find the slightest apprehension that future pros- 
pects are likely to be in any way affected by the action of Lo 
Bengula, should he still live, or of his young men, should the report 
of his death be confirmed. Whether living or dead, his sceptre is 
believed to be absolutely broken, there remaining for him or his 
successor only the alternative of surrendering upon the friendly 
invitation of Sir Henry Loch, or crossing the Zambesi and 
setting up a new and smaller kingdom on its northern bank. 
Mr. Selous, fresh at Cape Town from Buluwayo, was of the 
opinion that the King would prefer freedom beyond the Zambesi to 
safety and a subsidy on a settlement within the borders of Cape 
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Colony. This seems to threaten a permanent war-cloud on the 
frontier of Rhodesia, ready at any time to cross the river and fall 
upon the peaceful population, as up to the last the Matabili were 
used to prey upon the Mashonas. Mr. Selous, whose personal 
acquaintance with Lo Bengula dates back for more than twenty 
years, and who knows the Matabili better than any European, 
unhesitatingly declares against the probability of that event. It is 
not, he says, a Zulu habit to go back on the country out of which 
they have been driven by superior force. When, more than fifty 
years ago, Umziligazi, Lo Bengula’s father, was driven out of the 
Transvaal, he finally shook off the dust of the country from his feet, 
the Boers seeing him and his young men never more. 

There is something pathetic in the swift and complete downfall of 
Lo Bengula. But yesterday, the absolute king of a powerful tribe ; 
to-day, dead in exile, or at best a fugitive with only a handful of 
men to follow him, and a few cattle to be driven before him. Gubula- 
wayo is the full style of his ruined capital, the word signifying, 
“the place of him whom they wanted to kill.” This is a scornful 
reference to a revolt led by a rival claimant to the throne, which Lo 
Bengula brought to a conclusion by killing off every man engaged 
in the plot or suspected of favouring it. This happened in 1870, 
just as he was about to move upon u new encampment. Therefore 
he called the place Gubulawayo. 

ivery white man who has had business with the King speaks of 
him with esteem, even with admiration. All agree that he was 
unfeignedly anxious to live on terms of amity with his white 
neighbours. His young men might at their pleasure hew and 
slay the Mashonas. Up to the last he commanded them to avoid 
quarrel with the white man. What he was not prepared for was 
the indisposition of the white men to deliver up to his tender 
mercies the hapless Mashonas who, fleeing from his wrath, had sought 
the sanctuary of Fort Victoria. Hence the raid on Victoria in July 
last—for the King the beginning of a portentous end. 

Lo Bengula had a profound respect for his royal cousin, the 
Queen of England. He frequently wrote letters to her, signed with 
his mark, and affirmed by his elephant seal. When, in August 
last, trouble gathered round him at LBuluwayo, he dictated a long 
letter to the Queen, despatching it by two Indunas whom he com- 
missioned to proceed direct to England and place the missive in the 
Queen’s own hand. The letter is now in the archives of the Colonial 
Office, having been forwarded by Sir Henry Loch, who sent to Lo 
Bengula a conciliatory but firm reply. ‘“ Your Majesty,” Lo 
Bengula wrote with that directness towards the point often lost in 
more practised letter-writing, “what I want to know from you is, 
Why do your people killme?”’ The gem of the letter, as is often 
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the case north of the equator, lies in the postscript. ‘‘P.S.—The 
King particularly wishes to see Mr. Denis Doyle, to tax him face 
to face with his numerous lies. He asks your Majesty to send him 
here.” Lo Bengula had a short way with persons who offended him 
and subsequently fell into his power, which must cause Mr. Denis 
Doyle to rejoice that this overture to a friendly power met with no 
response. 

The bitterest reflection that beset Lo Bengula would come when he 
learned the truth about what followed upon his flight from Bulu- 
wayo, and knew how the enemy that pitilessly pursued him might 
easily have fallen into his hands. That Major Wilson and his thirty- 
five men from the position of pursuers came to be attacked and 
annihilated all the world knows. How narrowly Major Forbes and 
the main body of the Colonists in pursuit of the King escaped the 
fate of the Wilson party has not yet been brought into full light. 
I have heard it from the lips of men on the spot, viewing it from 
various standpoints. 

Major Forbes had three hundred men with five waggons under his 
command. A hundred and fifty were mounted, all were well armed, 
and they carried with them two Maxims on galloping-carriages. On the 
fourth night afterleaving the camp at Shiloh, they came upon thefresh 
spoor of the waggon of the hunted King. It was close upon sunset, too 
late to make an attempt to attack or surround him. Proceeding to 
laager for the night, Major Forbes ordered Major Wilson to take a 
handful of men, ascertain where the King had outspanned, and be 
back in camp before dark. Wilson, led on by hope of easy conquest 
following on dashing assault, went too far, and the King’s escort, 
turning at bay, made an end of him and his men. For eleven days 
and nights Forbes and his column vanished from the ken of their 
comrades at headquarters. Their return to life and light, food and 
shelter, presents a grim picture of campaigning in South Africa. 

On the 14th of December the relief column which, under the 
direction of Dr. Jameson, had left Buluwayo on learning of the peril 
of Major Forbes’s command, were in laager at Inyati. This is 
distant 42 miles from Lo LBengula’s capital. It had been 
decided to encamp there, as a central position upon which the 
various routes of retreat Forbes might adopt converged. Half an 
hour after midnight a shot was heard coming from the Bush. The 
pickets ran in; the laager was manned; everyone stood at his post 
prepared for the enemy. Presently a voice was heard from out the 
black darkness that surrounded the laager. ‘‘ Don’t shoot,’’ it cried ; 
‘I’m come from Major Forbes.” ‘The stranger, cautiously admitted 
within the laager, turned out to be a Cape boy, John Grooteboom by 
name. Ife was brought into a room where sat Mr. Rhodes, Dr. 
Jameson, Sir John Willoughby, Mr. Selous, Major Sawyer, and 
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Lieutenant Earle, of the Grenadier Guards. He reported that he had 
left Forbes three days earlier, at which time he was preparing for a 
fresh fight with the Matabili. The boy had had nothing to eat 
since he started, and he told his story with a shin of raw beef in his 
hands, being the first instalment of his reward. The room was dimly 
lit by a couple of candles stuck in bottles standing on the floor. But 
there was light enough for the awed white men to observe the 
marvellous rapidity with which, as the story progressed, the bulk of 
the shin-bone disappeared. 

At Inyati there were only one hundred horses available for the 
march. A call, readily responded to, was made for fifty volunteers on 
foot. Each man carried two days’ rations. A light waggon drawn by 
six oxen conveyed an extra three days’ rations per man, with food for 
Forbes’s men. The column got off shortly after dawn, marching in 
the direction of the junction of the rivers Longwy and Shangani. 
At half-past six in the evening they reached their destination, and 
prepared to camp for the night. They had no waggons to form 
laager, and so, placing the Maxim guns on an anthill, they built a 
scherm round it—that is, a sort of hedge made of branches of trees 
and cuttings from the bush, known in Soudan warfare as a zeriba. 
Mr. Selous, as usual untired and undaunted, volunteered to go on, 
haply to meet the retreating column. After two hours’ absence he 
returned, bringing with him, on a lean, lame horse, a man without 
coat or jacket, his left trouser torn away downward from the knee, 
and one of his field boots bound round with horsehide, a last 
resource for holding the wreck together. For only arms he carried 
a revolver, and evidently had not been washed for a week. 

This was Major Forbes, of the Enniskilling Dragoons. He had 
ridden on with Mr. Selous in advance of his column, and was exceed- 
ingly glad of something to eat and to drink. The commissariat of his 
column had long ago given out, and for the preceding five or six days 
a small ration of horseflesh had been his men’s sole supply of food. 
Whilst Major Forbes was supping, a ringing cheer was heard from the 
bush. This turned out to be his men, happy at sight of camp-fires and 
the prospect of food and rest. A more ragged regiment was never seen. 
All but a few of the horses had died or been killed for food. There 
remained just sufficient to carry the wounded. For twenty-one days 
and nights it had rained incessantly. The men, soaked through, 
tramping through mud by day, sleeping in slush at night, had 
thrown away everything to lighten their march—their kit, their 
sodden blankets, their useless coats, even their spurs. Several 
of them crawled into camp with their feet encased in the wallets 
they had, on setting out to catch the King, carried at their saddle- 
bows. Their boots had given out, and half a wallet was better than 
no shoe. 
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It is a curious incident of this dreary march that the men, in spite 
of privation, arrived in camp in excellent health. Not a single case 
of sickness was reported. But in a few days, having plenty to eat 
and drink, and all the comforts that Inyati could provide, they broke 
down by the score, suffering chiefly from dysentery. 

Since the morning of the 4th December, when Forbes’s column, 
going to the relief of Wilson, had been themselves attacked, they 
had desperately fought their way on the line of retreat. Each day 
their plight grew worse, as horses were killed, men fell wounded, 
rations grew scantier, and under the incessant rain the spirits of the 
boldest flagged. Had Lo Bengula been aware of their actual condi- 
tion and attacked them in force, nothing could have saved them. As 
it was, uncertain of their numbers, apprehensive of reinforcements 
close at hand, cowed by sight of the Maxim guns, the Matabili 
were content to harass the retreating column with frequent alarms, 
firing at them from the bush, and making off when the Maxims came 
into play. 

The escape of Forbes’s column was only one of the thinner slices 
of good luck which rewarded the pluck of the pioneers, The 
approach on Buluwayo on the south is commanded by the Manque 
Pass. When the campaign opened, the King told off his brother-in- 
law, Gambo, with one-half of his best fighting men, an army eight 
thousand strong, to hold this pass. Sir Frederick Carrington, the 
highest living authority on South African war tactics, tells me that, 
had he been in command, he would not have thought of attempting 
to carry this pass with less than five thousand men. Colonel Goold- 
Adams, compelled by the drought to abandon his earlier intention 
of finding a pathway across the desert, approached the task with a 
little over four hundred men. The exact composition of this force 
was, two hundred and twenty Bechuanaland Border Police, with 
two field guns and five Maxims, and two hundred of the British 
South Africa Company’s pioneers, under Commandant Raaf. Of 
these last, one hundred and sixty were mounted. At the outset 
Colonel Goold-Adams had one thousand seven hundred and sixty of 
Khama’s men, about nine hundred carrying Martini-Henry rifles. 
These Khama withdrew before the British contingent advanced to 
force the pass. 

Setting out from Macloutsie, their march lay through a bushy, 
rocky country, the difficulties being increased by a severe drought. 
Near Impandine they were attacked by a large force of Matabili, 
many of Khama’s men being killed in the engagement. It was 
after this encounter that Khama, for reasons not yet fully disclosed, 
withdrew from the scene. Gambo, in command of Lo Bengula’s army 
holding the pass, not knowing of Khama’s defection, and hearing, 
close upon news of his own defeat, that the white man was swooping 
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down on Buluwayo from the east, abandoned his strongly-fortified 
position. Colonel Goold-Adams led his little column unmolested 
through what had been regarded as an impregnable defile, and, 
reaching Buluwayo, was able to supply the pioneers with rations, of 
which they stood sorely in need. 

Had Gambo held the pass, Goold-Adams’s four hundred men 
would have beaten themselves in vain against its entrance. The 
conclusion of the campaign, with the British forces, thanks to Sir 
Henry Loch’s tireless and not yet fully recognised energy, in reserve 
behind the Chartered Company’s men, was never doubtful. But had 
the Manque Pass been held, the duration of the war would have been 
considerably extended, and the loss of life with the combined Imperial 
and pioneer forces must have been terrible. As things have turned 
out, the most famous fighting force in South Africa has been broken 
up, far-reaching territory has been added to the dominion of the 
British flag, and Mr. Cecil Rhodes sees more clearly than ever his 
way from Cape Town to Cairo. 

Henry W. Lucy. 


xy The Editor of this Review cannot undertake to return any Manuscripts, 
It is advisable that articles sent to the Editor should be type-written. 
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